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POPSY AND PEASE. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Something had happened. 

It was not that the fire was out. The fire was 
apt to be ont where Popsy and Peuse lived. 

It was not that they had not had any dinner, 
Pease and Popsy very often had no dinner. 

It was not altogether that Pease had been cry- 
ing. Poor little Pease cried so much that she and 
Popsy had both got used to is. 

It was not so much that Popsy had a sore 
throat. Popsy usually had a sore throat. 

It was not even that Popsy had cut his finger. 
Popsy was apt to cut his finger when he tried to 
stuff the broken window to keep the wind from 
Pease. 

Nor was it entirely that it snowed. It usually 
snowed since Tom Joggins got drunk, and stuck 
a mop-handle through the window, and so made 
room for the storm to come in on Pease. 

Then it was not the landlady exactly. To be) 
sure, she had just been up, and said she ‘‘couldn't 
be bodered with the two of ’em, bad luck to ’em, 
and they must take theirsels off sharp /”’ 

The landlady almost always said that. 

The thing which had happened had never hap- 
pened before; it could never, never happen again 
to Popsy and Pease. 

The thing which had happened was worse than 
the landlady, it was worse than the snow-storm, it 
was worse than a broken window, it was worse 
than no fire, and worse than no dinner: it hurt | 
worse than a sore throat, and it ached harder 
than the blue, cut finger that Popsy put shivering 
out to wrap the end of his old tippet round the 
neck and shoulders of lift'e Pease 

The thing which had happened was that Mam- 
ma was dead. 

The window might be mended, if one had the 
giass. The fire could be lighted, if anybody 
brought wood. The landlady would stop talking, 
if people paid their rent. If you hurt your finger 
or your throat, you might get well. Even Pease 
would not cry forever and ever. | 

The snow itself would stoop softly and lie down 
in the streets and stop one day, and the grass 
would come, and it would be spring. 

But when your mother is dead there is nothing 
to be done. 

Popsy, in Popsy’s way, thought of all this, or 
some of it, or enough of it to understand that 
something, not like anything else in the world, | 
had happened to himself and his sister Pease. 

“It can’t unhappen,”’ said Popsy, speaking 
quite aloud. | 

Pease stopped crying and looked up. Pease 
was pretty—when she had had her dinner and a | 
fire, and when it didn’t snow in the window, and 
when her mamma was there to brush her hair, | 
and tie the plaid tippet on somehow different— | 
how did mamma tie that tippet? 

Popsy wondered, studying the twist of the} 
fringe gravely and with care. He liked to see | 
Pease look pretty, even if the fire were out. 

“Sweet Pease,’’ mamma used to call her. Her | 
mamma was different from the landlady and 
Mrs. Joggins. They had little girls, but they | 
called them Bet, and Bridget, and Mariarann. 
Popsy thought his mother had been different 
from everybody in the world. 

True, he did not know a great many people in | 
the world, but he felt sure of this. 
did not letthem play with Bet and Mariarann. 

His papa was dead. too Mamma said he was 
in heaven with the Lord Jesus. But that didn’t 
matter so much, because Popsy could not remem- 
ber about him. 


All that Popsy could remember was that they 
had come from place to place, and room to room, 


he and mamma and Pease; and that everything | 
that happened, happened worse than the last | 


thing, and now the worst of all had happened, 


and mamma lay dead upon the bed in the corner | 


one day, and another day a man came and took 


her off, and Tom Joggins said they had buried | 


her. 
And it was cold, and Pease was crying, and his 


finger ached,—and when mamma made ruffled | 
ichte. 
hightgowns—a dozen for fifty cents—they some- 


times had a dinner, and a breakfast. too,— bread, 

maybe, and molasses, or an Indian meal pudding. 
“Wished T had bread’nlarsy!’ sobbed Pease 

at that very minute. 

“"N a little Injun pudden!”’ wailed Popsy. 


@, 


c 


| my little sister!’ said Popsy, 


| he stood and thought a little 


‘Jes’ a cracker, Popsy!’’ cried Sweet Pease. 


“Once she had a sou—ou—oup with a BONE into it!’ 
drawing in his breath and tasting his 


added Popsy 
own lips. 


“I'm cold, Popsy!”’ said Pease, beginning tocry as if 
she had never cried before in ail herlife, and had found 
nu new and absorbing kind of occupation by which to 


pass the time. 
“You get bread’nlarsy!’”’ sobbed the baby. 


oe 


Popsy, bread’ nlarsy! 


Sweet Pease put up her little blue lips and kissed 
| Popsy in the neck; just as she did when she teased him 
for his old broken top, or his two marbles, or her turn 
to plague the landlady’s yellow cat waiting for mice 


upon the stair. 


I don’t know how we can explain to one another why 
this seemed to Popsy the hardest thing that had hap- 


pened yet. How shall we? 


Popsy jumped down from his chair, and stood still in 


the middle of the room. He looked at Pease. 
breath came fast like that of a boy whois fighting. 


felt like a man. And Sweet 
Pease, sitting there, looked 
like a little woman to poor 
Popsy. 

“I'd ought to take care of 


with a grand look. After that 


more. 

‘“‘Pease,”’ said Popsy, then == 
more softly, “I know. But atid 
we'll say our prayers first.’’ 

Sweet Pease stopped cry- 
ing, and Popsy got hold of her hand, and they 
knelt down. But it was just as cold for all that. 
Then Pease said, “Now I lay me,” and Popsy 


| said, “Our Father,” for they did not know what 


else to say, and then Pease began,— 

‘Dear Zhesus, ever at my side’’—but couldn’t 
remember the rest of that prayer, and Popsy said 
he guessed that was enough, and so they got up 
again, and Pease began to cry again. And they 
were just as hungry as they were before. 

“Raver have bread’nlarsy!’’ sobbed poor Pease. 


His mamma “Raver have bread’nlarsy zan p’ayers, Popsy!”’ 
| “You wait,” said Popsy, importantly. “We've 


got some business to ’tend to.”’ 

So Popsy went to the table-drawer where his 
| dear dead mamma kept things—not many things, 
| to be sure—but all she had. And in the drawer 
| he found a pencil anda half sheet of paper. And 
| when Pease said,— 
| “What you doin’, Popsy?” 

*‘Writin’ letters,’’ Popsy said. 
Peasie!”’ 

But he sat down and wrote, for all that. 
| he looked grander and grander as he wrote. 

Now Popsy couldn’t write, exactly; but he 
could print. He told Pease he wondered if they 
could read printing; and Pease asked) “Who?” 

“The folks I'm writing to,’’ said Popsy. 

So he wrote on and on. And as he wrote he 
| looked grander and grander. Sweet Pease had 
never seen him look so grand. Yethe had a gen- 
| 


“You hush up, 


And 


tle look, and the tears were wet upon his cheeks. | letter into the frozen box. When he had done it, 


By-and-by the letter was done. 


| And Popsy 
said,— 


“*Please, 








j away. 
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‘Now we'll come!”’ 

But Sweet Pease never asked him where, and 
went at once. 

So Popsy tied the plaid tippet round her head; 
and he put his old cap on, what there was of it; 
and they started out. 

They started out into the storm. They had 
each other’s hands. Popsy held Sweet Pease 
very hard and tight; he thought she might blow 


The landlady saw them go, and cried out, ‘‘Good 
riddance to them!’’ and Tim Joggins saw them, 


and he said they’d better go to the p’lice—for 


Tim was not very drunk, and a little kind. But 
Popsy said,— 
“Never you mind where we go!” And he 


held up his head and looked as grand as a very 
small boy could look in a very big storm. But 
to Pease he said,— 

“I’m goin’ on business. 
letter.” 


I'm goin’ to post my 


was covered with ice and snow. So was Popsy. 
So was Pease. So was the letter, too. 

So was the letter-carrier, coming at that mo- 
ment down the street, far away, and dim, and 
white, yet seeming to move mistily and swift, 
like the angels that we see in the background of 





pictures. . 
It was so snowy that it was all Popsy could do 
to stand on tiptoe long enough to slip his freezing 


| Pease began to cry. She said she was so cold 


So by-and-by they came to « letter-box. It! 


“T wanted to wait for an answer,” said Popsy, 
reluctantly. But Pease cried twice as hard as 
ever. 

“I s’pose I must go home with her,’* said Pop- 
sy, talking to himself. ‘She is my little sister. 
I mustn’t let her stay ’n cry. Ican come back 
and get my answer.” 

So Popsy turned and trudged away. The 
storm beat upon them. The two little figures 
seemed to bend and sink within it, 

“Young ones?” said the letter-carrier, panting 
up. He shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
looked through the bitter sleet. ‘The little figures 
faded and departed in it, Popsy holding Sweet 
Pease by the hand. 

“Pity!” thought the carrier. 
thought no more about it. 


And then he 


He thought no more about it, till he took out 
his bunch of letters to sort them under cover from 
the wet. Then all at once he stopped, and said,— 

“Wh—ee—ee!”’ 

And he said nothing more till he got to the 
post-office. But when he was,there, he beckoned 
to a clerk, and stopped again. 

“What's up?” asked the clerk. 

“J—vum,”’ said the carrier. 

“We all know that. You frequently do,’ said 
the clerk, impatiently, ‘‘What do you vum to- 
day?” 

“Look at this—vummed letter,” 
rier, more softly. 

It was a half sheet of paper, crookedly folded, 
soiled, tumbled; there were traces of blood upon 
it, too; and the melted ice; it was wet and limp. 
it was addressed in a child’s scrawl], in printed 
letters,—a slight and senseless thing. 

But this bit of useless paper bore the stamp of 
the great Mail Service of the United States. The 
clerk and the carrier dared not pass it by. 

“Just you look,’’ said the carrier. 

He spoke in a singular tone, as of one a little in 
awe or fear. The clerk and the carrier gathered 
together, bending their heads under the gaslight 
across the paper in their hands. 

This was the address upon the letter. In spite 
of the wet, in spite of the blood, in spite of the 
wrinkles, in spite of the stumpy old pencil, and 
the blue, cold fingers that had traced it, the su- 
perscription was quite plain and clear: 

“to The LorD jesus CHRist 
BOSTON.” 


said the car- 


The carrier looked at the clerk. The clerk 
looked at the carrier. 

“TI—vum,”’ repeated the carrier, 

“7’m—dum,”’ said the clerk. 

And indeed he seemed to be. 

‘‘Must have been them young ones,’’ said the 
carrier. 

“Expects us to know which way to mail it, I 
suppose,”’ said the clerk. 

He tried to laugh; but over his face, too, there 
stole a look like one a little in fear or awe. 
Another man came up, two or three gathered; 
they lounged and looked on idly. They leaned 
over the carrier’s shoulder. Suddenly they broke 
into hoarse and heavy laughter. Then as sud- 
denly they grew still. Each looked at the other 
strangely, and there was an awkward pause. 

‘Poor little fools!’ said one man, softly. 

“T aint so sure who's the fools, Bill,” said 
another. But the carrier continued to say,— 

“T—vum!” 

“Got a two-cent stump on, too,’’ said the ser- 
vant of the United States Mail, at last. ‘‘Must 
do something with it. Boys, the chap thought He 
lived in Boston, ’pon my word, he did.” 

One man laughed again, but only one. 

“It’s clear a city stamp won't carry tne thing 
far enough,” said the clerk. “I shall hold it,” 
he added, gravely, ‘for insufficient postage.” 
And he did. 


The storm was over. Through the broken 
window, the sun shone in fine lines between the 
heavy frost that overswept the pane; it lay upon 
the floor in a glare of white, cold light, itself like 
a sheet of ice. Popsy and Pease sat cuddled to- 
gether in it. 

“It’s warmer,” said Popsy, ‘‘’most.’”” 

“Y’ m co-old!” said Pease, putting up her lip 
again. She hadn't cried all night. 

The landlady came and tucked them up with an 
old rug of hers, that kept them warm at times; 
for she had kind thoughts, now and then, like 





\and must go home. 


|other cross people. And Tim Joggins was so 
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per; and so they had got along. Besides, it was 
morning, and that makes such a difference in this 
world. 

“I'm going out now,” said Popsy, the first 
thing, ‘‘on business.” 

“Pease, too, Popsy,” said Sweet Pease, with 
perfect assurance, scrambling to her feet. 

“You cry so,” said Popsy. He did not want to 
have to turn round again with her this time. 

“Oh no,” said Sweet Pease, cheerfully. 
don’t ky.” 

“Who does, then?’ asked Popsy; but he 
twisted her up in the old plaid tippet, and let her 
go. 

“Somebody kies,”” said Pease, thoughtfully, as 
they trotted along in the brilliant, biting air. 
“But ’taint me. Idon’t ky. Lord Zhesus Kist 
kies, I guess. Somebody kied. Guess it’s Lord 
Zhesus, Popsy!”’ 

Perfectly satisfied with this theological expla- 
nation of her personal faults, Sweet Pease clung 
to Popsy’s hand, and drew in her breath compla- 
cently, laughing softly as they went. If anybody | 
was to be blamed, the Lord Zhesus seemed to 
Pease as convenient a person as could be found. 

At all events, Pease could not think of anyone 
else just then, except Mr. Joggins—and he gave 
them their supper, which was more than the Lord 
Jesus did, poor Pease thought. She wouldn't 
have ‘Tim Joggins blamed. 

“TI arxpect an answer,” 
panted on in the cutting wind, 
letter.”’ 

“What letter?’ asked Pease, who had forgotten 
all about it. 

‘My letter to the Lord Jesus,’”’ said Popsy; 
“the one I mailed yesterday.” 

“Can He wite pwint?’”’ asked Pease. 

“Oh yes,”’ said Popsy, simply. ‘I’m sure He 
can. Lguess Jie’s got so far-as-writing; Pease. 
Don’t you be afraid, I don’t b’tieve He~has to 
print notes to little boys. But I don’t know 
where to find the letter, ’zactly,’? added Popsy, 
with an air of suppressed anxiety. ‘‘But don’t 
you be afraid. He’ll answer the letter, Pease.”’ 

“Maybe it'll be on the letter-box,’’ said Pease, 
becoming interested in the matter. ‘‘Maybe it'll 
come out that little hole, should fink. Will it 
come this morning, Popsy?”” 

“Sometime to-day, I guess,’’ replied Popsy, 
stoutly. 

So when they came in sight of the letter-box 
It was the carrier. 
He did not look dim, as he did yesterday in the 
storm, but shining and clear, for the sun fell full 
on him; as if a figure had stepped from the back- 
ground to the foreground of a picture. 

The sun fell so full that Popsy and Pease were 
a little blinded and confused as they looked. 

“It's the letter-man,”’ said Popsy, ‘but there's 
somebody with him. There’s another man.”’ 

And truly there was. A gentleman stood be- 
side the carrier. He shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and seemed to be watching. 

“There,” said the carrier, “I told you 
Thought they'd come back to this box to see af- 
ter it, the poor little fools!’ I vum, sir. Them 


sey 


said Popsy, as they 


“an answer to my 


there was somebody there. 


so. 


are the very young ones. There they be. Look 
acrost there. A boy anda gal. The gal has a 


sort of pliided tippet round her. See?’ 

“Yes, Isee,”’ said the gentleman softly, still 
shading his eyes, which had grown blinding wet, 
as the little figures of the children toiled towards 
him on the shining, slippery street, 

“The light’s vummed strong,’’ 
carrier, respectfully. “Specially for parsons, I 
take it. Parsons aint never much on eyesight. 
But I always did say they war the chaps for such 
like business. 

“I'm glad I told you, sir. I knew you'd come. 
I knew the young ones would come, too. I lay 
and thought on’t all night. Aint a pious man, 
you know, sir, but seemed to me ’f anybody was 
to be swore into such like service, a parson was 
the chap. 

“Always felt to home with you, sir, since you 
buried my boy, though I aint a pew-holder nor a 
perfessor, sir. 

“He wasn't bigger’n that little cove, Johnny 
wasn’t 

‘Thought on’t yesterday, and my wife sets a 
sight by you. She perfesses. Sol thought Pd 
run up and get the letter, sir, this morning, and 
between us and the police, sir, we would find the 
young ones. 

‘How they walk! 
the cold. I—vum. 
right here. 

They waited silently; only now and then the 
carrier vummed a little below his breath, when 
Pease slipped down, or Popsy stopped to put his 
bare, cut hand to his sore throat, as if it hurt him 
more than he expected. 

The minister stood with one hand across his 
eyes. He was a pale man, with a gentle face. 
In his other hand, which shook a little, he held a 
piece of paper, soiled, wet, blood-stained, crum- 
pled. It was Popsy'’s letter. It was open, and 
this was how it read: 


observed the 


sir. 


Kinder tuckered out with 
Wall, I guess we'll wait 


“DEAr LORD jesus chrisT sweat Peas is mY Lit- 
tLE SiSTer and she [IS cold WE havnt Enny Fiur 
noR diner an marma IS ded Nor ennyBody els 
eethER i thort Youd Like tu no 

“Pleas send ME SumBody and Sum Super FOR 
my litte sister yours Treuty ‘opsy”’ 


The minister stood in the blitiding sun, the 


of the children came nearer, drew closer, and 


THE YOU 
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stopped. It was deadly cold at that corner by 
the letter-box, but Pease forgot to cry. 
Popsy stepped up to the carrier. He had on 
his grand look. Pease turned her face towards 
him confidingly. She was sure she had never 
seen him look quite so grand. 
‘Any letters for me?”’ asked Popsy; ‘‘Iarxpect 
a letter.” 
‘“‘What’s your name?” asked the carrier. 
‘My nameis Popsy. My mammaisdead. This 
is my little sister. Her name is Pease. She’s 
very little. I take care of her. I wrote a letter 
for her. Is there any answer for me?” 
“This gentleman’!l answer that vummed let- 
ter,’ said the carrier. The carrier looked em- 
barrassed. 
Popsy went up to the minister, who had not 
spoken, but stood silently regarding the children. 
It was dazzling bright where the minister stood, 
with snow and ice about him and behind him. 
Popsy thought he shone. The child took off his 
old thin cap. 
‘Are you the Lord Jesus, sir?’ asked Popsy. 
“You're Lord Zhesus?” echoed Pease. 
But the minister, too, took off his hat; he and 
the child stood bareheaded together under the 
wintry heavens. 
“I am His servant, my poor boy,’’ said the 
minister, in a low voice; ‘‘I am His servant.” 
“Servant ?”’ 
Popsy looked puzzled for a minute. 
“Did He send you ona message? Did He told 
you—did He arx you—to answer folkses’ letters?” 
“I think He did. We will hope He did,” said 
the minister, but lower yet. ‘Come with me, 
and we will find out what He says about you, if 
we can,” 
But Popsy said,— 
“We're pretty hungry, and my froat is sore. 
But I arxpected Him to answer. I thought He 
would.”’ 
Now when he turned, he saw that the carrier, 
too, had lifted his fine gray cap, and the servant 
of the great United States and the servant of the 
great Lord Jesus stood both uncovered before the 
child. 

‘I want some zhonny-cake!”’ 
unexpectedly. 
I'm co-o-old!”’ 


said Sweet Pease 
“TI want a zhonny-cake because 


It was Sunday, and the church was full. It 
was always full, but this Sunday it flowed over. 
For the story of the children had slid from lip to 
lip—fast as kind thoughts and loving deeds do, 
thank Heaven! though in a world where children 
freeze and mothers die—and it had gone abroad 
that the minister would preach to the people 
about Pease aud Popsy, and he did. 
The carrier’s wife was there to hear; 
carrier sat beside her. He felt strange without 
his gray uniform, in his old-fashioned Sunday 
coat that he hadn’t worn since he could remem- 
ber. 

The post-office clerk who held the letter for in- 
sufficient postage was there, too; and one or two 
other clerks, and a friend or so of the carrier's 
besides, and half-a-dozen friends of Mrs. Car- 
rier’s, aud in fact, a great many people who did 
not go to church very much were there that day 
to hear that sermon about the little boy who 
wrote letters to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thought the United States mail service in daily 
communication with the court of Heaven. 

Popsy was not there, for his throat was too 
sore; he was in a warm bright room in the Chil- 
dren's Hospital, drinking hot chicken-soup, when 
the church-bell rang. 

And Pease was not there, for she was not big 
enough, Mrs. Carrier said; and Mrs. Carrier ought 
to know, forshe had promised to take care of her 
for a week. ; 

Sweet Pease, in fact, was at home by the fire 
with the Carrier children, eating ‘“‘zhonny-cake,” 
when the long prayer began. 

It was a short sermon, for the minister conld 
not say a great deal, he felt and thought so much 
about Pease and Popsy. But when he told the 
story, just as it had happened, and when he 
asked the people what he should do about Popsy, 
| and when he said,— 

“O my people, I have been thinking how proud 
you will be that you can be chosen to carry the 
Master’s answer to the little boy!” 

And when he prayed,— 

“Lord, give us a faith like the faith of this 
child whom thou hast brought among us,”’ there 
was a stir upon the still air of the church; and 
presently there came an answer from the people. 

For they consulted together, and chose an old 
white-haired man to be their spokesman, and he 
carried their message to the minister, and this 
was it,— 

“The members of this church would feel ita 
privilege to adopt the little ones as the wards of 
this church, providing for them in all their tem- 
poral and spiritual needs so far as power is given 
The members of this church would, thank 
their pastor for representing to these orphan chil- 
dren the love of God, and the pity of His Son our 
Saviour, whose messenger their pastor is.’’ 


and the 


oO us. 


’ 


‘Tand my wife wanted to say,’ 
rier, Monday evening, to the minister, ‘that if so 
be you couldn’t find anybody that wanted ’em,— 
for good homes are skerce, sir, and orphans 
plenty, —we would do our vemmed best, sir. 


said the car- 





girl. And the boy is just the size, sir, of the one 
you buried. 

“It don’t seem, sir, as if a man that was chose 
to deliver letters to that Address had ought to pass 
it by as if it wasn’t a vummed oncommon occur- 
rence!”’ 


For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING. 


Beat soft, O happy heart! 

Think of that wondrous birth! 
The King forgets His throne 

For the needy of the earth, 
Haste to forget thyself! 

Remember His decree, 
“Who giveth to my poor, 

He giveth unto me.” 

Mrs. M. 


F. Butts. 





— +e —_— 
For the Companion. 

HOW HE WAS SAVED. 
“What a foolish child you are, Maud, trying to 
coax those heartsease into bloom. Don’t you 
know it’s not the season?” 
As Charles Wilmer spoke, he stretched his long 
legs comfortably over the lounge, and looked at 
his sister with the calm superiority which nine- 
teen years, and a college course, usually gives to 
the only boy in a family. 
Maud, a sweet-looking girl of sixteen, seemed 
rather uncertain herself as to the success of her 
experiment, as she bent over the box of plants in 
a window. 
‘“T’m sure I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
bloom,” she said. ‘I’ve chosen young plants, 
and I give them a hot-house atmosphere. How 
do you suppose they’!l find out the difference be- 
tween winter and summer, when they never feel 
the cold? I’ve just set my heart on a bouquet of 
heartsease and snowdrops for Christmas Day.”’ 
‘You'll be disappointed! Oh bother!’’ he added, 
yawning, ‘‘if this isn’t the dreariest, dullest house, 
since father’s been laid up with rheumatic fever, 
and mother never comes down of aa evening!” 
‘Why, Charles, you ought to be glad that fa- 
ther is better. How could mamma leave him 
when he needs her all the time? I’m sure I do 
all I can toamuse you,’”’ and she ended witha 
heavy sigh. 
‘‘Nonsense, I don’t complain,’ he answered, 
“only, all the same, it’s awful dull for a fellow 
who has been accustomed to college life. I'll be 
glad when the holidays are over. You're a good 
little soul, missy, but then you know you're not 
exactly the liveliest of companions. It’s getting 
dark; suppose you light the lamp, and give mea 
few chapters of Stanley’s Explorations.” 
She obeyed, as she usually did, for she loved 
her brother with her whole warm heart, but he 
kept her in a constant state of anxiety. She had 
not read many chapters, however, before he called 
out,— 
“There! there! that will do; I believe Stanley’s 
a humbug. a 


What’s the hour? 
He looked at his watch, jumped up from the 
lounge and walked to the window, where he stood 
gazing out. 
“You are surely not going out to-night, 
Charles?’ asked his sister, anxiously. 
“Tm surely going to do that very thing. I'd 
like to know why I shouldn’t knock around town 
of an evening instead of being penned up here, 
and going to bed with the chickens, as you do?” 
“You know very well how angry papa would 
be if he knew how often you go out, and how 
late you stay. It was nearly twelve when you 
got home last night. If you go, I must tell 
mamma,” 
“Very well, Miss Telltale!’’ he cried out, an- 
zgrily. ‘‘Go ahead, and have a row kicked up. 
It’s just what you want, and the sooner the bet- 
ter, for I’m tired of being watched and lectured, 
as if I were a child of six years old!’’ 

“Unjust, unkind,’’ she murmured, with her 
eyes full of tears. ‘“‘You know I don’t want to 
tell. Ialmost froze to death last night sitting in 
the hall waiting for you. And then you looked 
and talked so queerly when you did come home.” 

“Cold, child, that was all,’’ he said, getting 
very red. ‘‘But what’s the use of your sitting up 
to let me in? Leave the hall-door unlocked, and 
then I won't be any trouble.” 

“J promised mamma faithfully T would lock the 
hall-door every night, and I will not break my 
promise.” 

Maud spoke with decision, and her brother was 
silent. 

“Why do you go about with that dreadful Ira 
Wilson?’ she continued. ‘You know papa 
warned you about him. He told you he was a 
moral leper in the community, and that he never 
would allow him to enter this house.”’ 

“Stop, now, Miss Maud!”’ and the young man’s 
face flushed with anger. “You must not speak 
against my friends. Because you and father are 
unjustly prejudiced against Ira, is no reason I 
should see with your eyes. 


” 


in this whole town! 
bler!”’ retorted Maud. 


street. 
brother’s arm as if to detain him. 
‘Don’t go, Charles, I entreat you!”’ 
imploriagly. ‘‘Above all things don’t go with 
that bad young man. Think howsit would grieve 
both father and mother if they knew this.” 
“Just this once, Mand’’ He was moved by 
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her distress, ‘I promised the fellows, and we're 


There is not a better 
dressed, more gentlemanly young man than he 


“Nor a greater drunkard, spendthrift, or gam- 


At that moment a whistle was heard in the 
Mand noticed it and put her hand on her 


she said, 


ouly guing w havea reading atlra’s room. That's 
not a bad way to spend an evening, is it? I'll be 
back early, I give you my word. Don’t stay in 
the hall. You can watch from the window of 
your room, for it overlooks the street, and it’s 
moonlight, you know. You'll be warm and 
cosey up there.” 

He gave her a hasty kiss, and hurried away. 
He did not tell his sister that the reading was 
to be from a translation of one of the worst and 
most corrupt of modern French novels, diversified 
by hot toddies and other spirituous compounds. 
Maud, left alone, burst into tears. It was not 
only the agony of seeing her brother drifting out 
upon the breakers of sin, but a terrible sense of 
responsibility weighed her down. Her parents 
ought to be told; but what would be the effect on 
her father, in his weak and helpless condition, 
for he was hardly yet out of danger? 

Desolation had come upon their once happy 
home, but they must not know it yet. 

“I must bear it alone,’’ she said, half-aloud, 
“for even if I told them, it would do no good, 
Charles would cast off father’s authority, and 
defy him, and probably would leave the honse. 
He’s just in the mood for it now, and those vile 
companions of his are leading him into all kinds 
of dreadful associations.” 

She remembered how good and steady her 
brother had been until the last month or two, and 
how proud her parents were of him. Surely he 
would reform. 

Maud crept to her room, slipped on a warm 
wrapper and took her station atthe window. The 
poor troubled girl in her lonely watch remem- 
bered one Friend, and her heart went up in 
prayer. She prayed as she had never prayed be- 
fore in her short happy life, and gradually she 
grew more hopeful. 

It was almost midnight when she heard voices 
and a confused sound of steps, coming down the 
street. Surely her brother’s riotous companions 
were not coming that way! He had always slipped 
into the house cautiously and silently when he 
had come home late, and no one had been with 
him. 

The voices drew nearer. She could hear oaths 
and discordant laughter. By the moonlight she 
saw three men staggering along the pavement. 
They stopped in front of the house. 

“Come in, Ira, and I'll show you the picture,” 
said a voice she hardly recognized as her brother's, 
so thick and impeded was his utterance. 

‘‘No,”’ answered another, in the same drunken 
tones. ‘‘Want to get us wooled by your temper- 
ance pa-pa, do you? The atmosphere in there 
don’t suit us, and you aint at liberty to invite 
guests, my boy. You’re not your own master, 
you know, not yet, my son!” 

“You shall come in. I'll show you I’m my own 
miaster!’’ 

Mand, stopping one terrified minute, saw them 
stagger to the steps. She flew down the stairs, 
through the hall, and had reached the door and 
unlocked it before the knocking and ringing be- 
gan, which she knew would rouse the household. 
As she threw it open, Charles stepped upon tlie 
threshold, saying,— 

“Come in; I'll show you the picture. Aha, 
my dear, you’re a trump!’ and trying to kiss 
her. 

She slipped from him, and stood in the open 
door. ‘‘You must not come in,’”’ she said to the 
intoxicated men, who were trying to steady their 
steps by leaning on each other. ‘My father is 
ill, and must not be disturbed.” 

She shut the door and locked it in their faces. 
In his half-drunken stupor Charles gazed at her. 
The dim light of the hall-lamp showed a pale, 
resolute face, as she took him by the arm to lead 
him to his room. He threw her off with drunken 
violence. 

“You ’sult my friends,’ he cried, raising 1.is 
voice, ‘“‘you mis’able, mean creature! I’m goin’ 
to follow’em. I wouldn’t stay in the house with 
a ’sultin’ ”’ 

He made a step forward and stumbled over 4 
chair. Maud heard her mother, roused by the 
noise, coming through the corridor above. She 
looked at the wretched drunken heap on the floor, 
—for Charles was unable to rise to his feet,—and 
blew out the lamp. 

“Ts that you down there, Maud?” cried her 
mother, raising the candle that she might see be- 
low. ‘What is that noise, and what are you do- 
ing at this time of night in the hall?” 

“IT have just locked the door, mamma. I sat 
up late to-night. The chair has just fallen down. 
I shall go to bed in a minute.” 

She waited until her mother returned to her 
room, and then asked her brother in low, ster 
tones, — 

“Can you get up to your room with my help?” 

He had been somewhat sobered by the shock 
of his mother’s appearance, and without speak 
ing, raised himself up by clinging to her. 

Step by step, she led him up to his room, where 
he threw himse’f upon his bed, dressed as he was. 

Poor Maud! Hopeless, bitter tears she shed 
that night. She was humiliated at the deceit she 
had been guilty of to her mother, and kept tf 
peating to herself, as a kind of excuse, “If she 
had seen him lying there, it would have killed 
her.”’ 

Charles remained in his room for two days, 
under plea of sickness, and Mand was thankfol 
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endured his presence down stairs, and for the 
first time in her life, her candid eyes shrank from 
her mother’s glance. When he did leave his 
room, she avoided him in every possible way; 
put at last he found an opportunity to say,— 

“TI see you're disgusted with me, Maud. I 
don’t blame you. I know I’m a brute, and when 
I saw my mother’s pale face on the stairs that 
night, I wasn’t so drunk that I didn’t feel con- 
science-sinitten. Don't be too hard on a fellow. 
It was the first time in my life lever was really 
drunk, and I don’t like the experience well enough 
to try it again. I can’t be tempted now.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke. She took it 
and believed him. 

Time passed quietly until Christmas Eve. Mr. | 
Wilmer had so far recovered his usual health that 
he was to come down to dinner the next day. 
The conduct of Charles had been unexception- 
able. But the day before Christmas, he was rest- 
less and absent-minded, and seemed to take no 
interest in the presents his sister was arranging 
for her little nephews and nieces who had arrived 
that day to spend Christmas with the family. 

“Look here, Maud!’’ he cried out, suddenly. 
“Do you know I’ve forgotten the gold thimble I 
was to get for mother? I'll run out now and 
get it.” 

“It’s too late, I think,’’ she said. 
must all be closed.”” 

“No, not all. It’s Christmas Eve, and some of 
them are sure to be open. I shall be back di- 
rectly.” 

Ido not know whether he intended to go di- 
rectly to a jeweller’s shop or not, but he took a 
street which led him in front of a_brilliantly- 
lighted saloon. He craved a glass of wine. If 
he only had one, his depression of spirits would 
leave him. But then his solemn promise came 
back to him. He stood a moment hesitating, and 
just then two young men were on the point of 
passing him, when one cried out,— 

“Hallo! Jack, look at the Peri at the gates of 
paradise, longing to enter and wet his whistle, 
but kept out by—what? Why, Charles, my boy, 
who thought to meet you on forbidden ground? 
You've cut the Jolly Club, but the club isn’t go 
ing to be eut!”’ 

He gently took Charles by the arm, and still 
bantering him on his “reform,’’ quietly led him 
into the saloon. 

Maud’s work kept her so busy for more than 
an hour that she almost forgot that Charles 
was absent. She was beginning to wonder where 
he was, and to grow uneasy, when she heard him 
enter the hall, and with rapid steps approach the 
parlor where she was sitting alone. 

She looked up, and uttered a terrified cry as 
she saw his face, pale as death, and his shirt- 
front and hands spotted with blood. 

“What is the matter?” she gasped. 
hurt?” 

“No, no. Don’t be frightened. “It’s not my 
blood, but Ira Wilson has been killed by a man 
he insulted! Oh, what an awful scene I have 
witnessed !”’ 

He fell on a chair, trembling in every limb, 
and buried his face in his hands. Mand, speech- 
less with horror, stood beside him until he be- 
came composed enough to tell her the story of the 
tragedy. 

“The man was a stranger,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
Wilson was half-drunk, and very quarrelsome. 
We were all drinking together, and he said 
something that Wilson took up, and then the 
stranger attacked him. We tried to separate 
them. I was holding Wilson, when a shot was 
fired, and he fell into my arms, livid and sense- 
less. I shall never forget it, never, never! One 
moment his eyes were blazing with liquor and 
rage; the next, they were set in that still glassy 
look that yet haunts me!”’ 

“Were many people present?” Mand asked. 
“The saloon wascrowded. The police arrested 

the murderer. We shall all be summoned as wit- 
nésses when the case is tried.” 

Maud looked dismayed. 

“I see what you are thinking of,” said her 
brother. ‘You know that now father and mother 
will learn where I have spent my evenings. The 
trial will be in the papers. But I shall not wait 
for this. I must tell them to-night. I cannot go 
to my bed without making a full confession.” 
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He obeyed this good impulse, and shocked to 
their very souls, his parents learned of the preci- 
pice on which their son had been standing. But 
he would not allow them to blame his sister for 
the concealment of his conduct. 

“She did it to save you from pain,” he said, 
“and she’s the best girl that ever lived, as well as 
the most unselfish. I should have gone to the 
dogs entirely if it hadn’t been for her.” 

Christmas was not a very happy day to the 
family. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer were still smart- 
ing from the revelation of their son’s sins. As 
for him, the tragedy he had witnessed left an in- 
effaceable impression upon his mind which he 
could not cast off. 

Perhaps Mand was the only one who was really 
happy; for a load had been taken from her mind 
by her brother’s confession, and she felt that he 
Was saved, 

“So, after all your pains, you didn’t coax your 
heartsease into bloom, missy,”’ he said to her, 
half-smiling, as they stood in the parlor awaiting 
the cuests who were to spend Christmas evening 
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“No,” she said, softiy; ‘not the purple and 
gold flower I wanted for my dress. But I have 
another heartsease, Charles,’’ looking up at him 
with eyes full of tenderness, ‘‘a royal flower, 
blooming in my heart, and my brother’s reform- 
ation has planted it there. It is a precious, God- 
given treasure, and I pray that it may never be 
blighted!’’ 

——————~e__ —_ 


For the Companion, 
CHRISTMAS. 


Chime out, O joyful bells! 
All worldly discords drown! 
Yield up your green, O trees, 
To make a Christmas crown! 
Give of your best, O earth! 
Make room, O human heart, 
That He who came this day 
May nevermore depart! 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


——_——<@>————_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


A SINGULAR DUEL. 


While stalking buffalo one morning during my two 
years’ factorship at Fort Assiniboine, in the Hudson 
Bay territories, I witnessed an encounter which well 
illustrates the relative strength of a buffalo bull and 
a grizzly bear. 

Wolf and buffalo-shooting, with an occasional 
climb among the cliffs in pursuit of the wild gray 
sheep, were almost my only means of amusement, 
and but for these, my life would indeed have been a 
lonely one. 

But of the hunting, no one could complain, for 
there is no better hunting-ground in the world than 
the Saskatchewan country and the region lying 
northward of it, along the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Range. Buffalo (bison) still roam in great herds 
on the plains to the east and in the mountain val- 
leys, and there are moose and deer in the wooded 
sections. 

Wolves—white, gray and black—are always sneak- 
ing about the skirts of the great buffalo herds; and 
because large game is so plenty, the region is much 
infested by ferocious gray bears, the danger of stum- 
bling on one of which is the chief drawback to a 
hunter’s enjoyment. 

No sportsman, however well provided with breech- 
loaders, will voluntarily risk an encounter with one 
of these grizzled monsters. Their extraordinary 
fierceness, as well as cunning, has never been a whit 
exaggerated. 

On the morning above alluded to, I had gone out 
early from the camp of a hunter named Cline, on 
McLeod River, with whom I was stopping a few 
days. The place was well up among the mountains, 
and the river bottom, though open and grassy in plats 
of several acres’ extent together, was bordered by 
timber and thickets of scrub. 

The sun had not risen when I left our tent, but in 
the gray light I saw a small herd of buffalo feeding 
on the edge of the woods across the river, about half 
a mile distant. 

There were about a dozen of them, and with my 
glass I could see that three or four out of the num- 
ber were cows. 

We werein need of a fresh meat supply. So, with- 
out waking Cline, who had got in late from his beaver 
traps the night before, I took my gun, a double-bar- 
relled twelve-bore Dickson, and set off for the herd. 

We had a little raft on the river, upon which I 
crossed over, and then, keeping in the alders along 
the bank, went up and around the open plat, and fol- 
lowed down in the timber beyond it, thinking it 
would be no difficult matter to get a shot at short 
range. 

But the buffaloes had the “wind” of me from that 
side, and without hurrying, or seeming to notice my 
approach, the whole herd bore off to the right, and 
moved down along the timber on that side faster 
than I could make my way through it without noise. 

I followed fora hundred rods or more, and once 
was up within ninety yards; but the cows, which are 
shyer than the bulls, had moved still farther away. 

At last, out of patience, I sent a shot after them at 
long range, which had the effect of instantly stam- 
peding the herd down the river. 

Shouldering my rifle, I started, in no very good hu- 
mor, to go back to the river, across the meadow, for a 
cup of coffee, at least, before further hunting, when, 
chancing to turn, I saw three white goats just over 
the top of the timber among the crags which here 
wall in the river-bottom. 

The goats were looking at me. Probably they had 
heard the report of the gun. Though well up among 
the rocks, they were not, I judged, more than three- 
fourths of a mile from where I stood. 

I had never yet been able to shoot one of these 
goat-antelopes, for they are the wariest of game; yet 
I thought there was a chance of moving warily 
through the woods to the foot ef the crags, and then 
making a shot. So I at once turned back. 

But I had my labor for my pains. When I reached 
the foot of the rocks, the goats were not in sight; 
and even after climbing cautiously up to the summit 
of the crags, I could not discern a trace of them. 
The shy creatures had taken hasty leave. 

But while looking for the goats, I saw more buffalo. 
Over beyond the crags there was a green, open plat, 
as large as a small farm, in the midst of which 
there was a little pond-hole, beside a great upright 

reddish rock, or butte, which had a tuft of little pop- 
lars growing on the top of it. 

It was an odd-looking place, all surrounded by red- 
dish crags and bare gravel knolls, except on the side 
next the crags on which I stood, where there was a 
low thicket of hemlock. The thicket may have been 
from a quarter to half an acre in extent, being just a 
little patch of thick evergreens along the edge of the 
grassy open. 

Up in the shadow of the big rock, close to the 
water-hole, were three buffalo bulls, and one of those 
queer, long-legged buffalo oxen, such as are some- 
times seen in the herds hereabouts, and some of 
which grow to be fully two feet taller than the largest 
bulls. ‘ 

These oxen can be seen a mile off in the herd. 
They are great awkward flat-sided creatures, but 
commonly glossy-haired and fat. They have less 
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mane and less hump on the neck than the bulls; and 


their horns are much slimmer, but longer and more 
curved. 

As beef, they are equal toa fat cow. But it is rarely 
that one of them can be shot or run down on horse- 
back, for they will outrun most horses. In that re- 
spect, they differ wholly from the bulls, which are 
not much inclined to run, and will often turn and 
defend the cows when they are pursued. 

These buffaloes had probably lain during the night 
in the shade of the rock, and now they had just be- 
gun to feed. I at once made out the tall ox, and 
after another good look at him through my glass, re- 
solved, if possible, to secure him; for the hemlock 
thicket extended up at one point within a hundred 
yards of the rock, as I judged. 

With a glance to my gun, I made my way down 
among the rocks, gained the edge of the hemlock 
copse, and then, on my hands and knees, crawled 
very slowly and cautiously through it—so as not to 
move a bough nor crack a twig if I could help it. 

Coming to the further side, I peeped out from 
amongst the boughs. There were the bulls and my 
tall old ox, feeding close together near the water. 
So still was the morning that I could hear every bite 
of grass they took. 

Two of the bulls were tremendous fellows,—shaggy, 
and with enormous manes and humps. Their stub 
horns were blunt, but of huge thickness. 

These were old bulls. The other was a youngster, 
not more than two or three years old, but his horns 
were sharp,—they stuck out like two ebony spikes,— 
and his coat was very glossy, almost black. 

But the long-legged ox was the animal I wanted. 
He was standing in fine position, with his side fair to 
me. But the distance was greater than I had esti- 
mated. I was almost afraid to risk a shot; but I saw 
that if I could but work my way round a hundred 
rods or so to the right, I might creep up close to 
them from behind the big rock. 

For a minute or two I weighed the chances, and 
had about concluded to fire from where I lay, and 
risk it, when a sudden movement in the thicket close 
at hand, accompanied by a swaying of the boughs, 
arrested my attention, and, to my amazement, there 
emerged before my eyes—not fifty feet off—a great 
gray grizzly bear, nearly as large as one of the buffalo 
bulls. 

My heart gave a jump, and then I curled down as 
low behind the undergrowth, and lay as snug to the 
ground, as I well could. In a moment I saw by his 
movements that he wasn’t after me, and that he prob- 
ably knew no more of my presence than I had known 
of his. Like myself, he was buffalo-stalking. 

Probably he had come into the thicket ahead of 
me. Butif I had chanced to fire, as I had concluded 
to, I have no doubt I should have been in lively busi- 
ness by that time. As it was, I thanked my lucky 
stars, and lying as low as possible, determined to be 
a spectator only, and see his grizzly majesty do the 
hunting, and then take the first opportunity of slip- 
ping away. 

On emerging from the hemlock, the great brute 
stood partly up, and swayed himself to and fro once 
or twice, sniffing at the buffaloes. 

Then he moved towards them. I expected they 
would scent him, and instantly make off. 

But they did not appear to notice him at all till he 
had approached within twenty-five or thirty yards, 
when the nearest of the bulls—one of the two old 
shaggy ones—suddenly faced round with a low 
“Boo!” and arching his neck, pawed up the turf, 
showing no signs of fear or of retreating. 

The other two bulls began booing and pawing 
where they stood, a few rods away, but did not ap- 
pear disposed to retire from the field. The ox, how- 
ever, sheered off beyond the rock, and stood looking 
on, with now and then a loud snort. 

Seeing the bull on his defence, the grizzly rose 
partially again and looked him over, then dropping 
to his feet, he advanced upon him. 

The bull held himself drawn up with head lowered 
and horns just visible in the huge mass of his shaggy 
mane. He looked like a lion, thus arched for fight, 
and with his tail standing out behind. 

Neither the grizzly nor the bull uttered a sound; 
but when the bear had come within ten feet, perhaps, 
the bull charged him. 

I expected now to witness a grand set-to. 
onset was over in an instant. 

The bear gave one sweep of his paw. The bull 
fell. His thick neck was broken. He scarcely 
seemed to stir where he lay, feet up. 

That one quick sidewise stroke had done its fatal 
work. Yet from where I was, it seemed to have been 
but a pat. 

The bear sniffed the fallen bull once or twice, then 
advanced towards the other old bull, who was paw- 
ing and booing in deepest bass. The latter stopped 
when he saw the grizzly coming towards him, and in 
silence, as the first had done, awaited the onset. 

The encounter was but a repetition of the other. 
When the bear was within a few feet, the bull charged. 
With one stroke, the grizzly laid him dead on his 
back. 

This time I actually heard the bull’s neck crack! 
That such a neck could thus be broken seems incredi- 
ble. Yet one stroke of the grizzly’s paw did it; of 
that I am positive. 

I thought the young bull would now run. But 
with a pride not less than that of the two old vet- 
erans, he stood his ground, bawling and viciously 
slatting his spike horns. 

After a sniff at the old bull, as if to make sure that 
he was dead, the grizzly walked coolly towards the 
survivor. 

But the younger bull was less phlegmatic than the 
old ones. He roared, and tore the earth with his 
horns, and without waiting for the bear to come very 
near, dashed at him with a furious “blart” of rage. 

The bear struck; but b of the q mo- 
tions of this young bull, as I think, he missed his 
master-stroke. 

For a moment or two there was a rugged conflict, 
and the bear gave such a growl as made the cliffs 
resound. I distinctly heard bones snap, and the bull 
was thrown headforemost along the ground. I 
watched breathlessly for a moment, but he did not 
rise nor stir. 

Meantime, the ox had disappeared; and I thought I 
had better do likewise. But I now perceived that 
something was the matter with the grizzly himself. 
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Without noticing his late antagonist, the brawny 
monster stood pointing his nose towards the pond- 
hole, and swayed his head and body slowly from side 
to side. 

Then he dragged himself slowly up near to the 
rock, and lay partly down on his belly; and now I 
could hear him making a low groaning or grunting 
noise. 

“I reckon the little bull has given you a stomach- 
ache if nothing worse, oki chap,” thought I; and then 
I went back through the thicket, and climbing over 
the crags, retraced my steps to camp. 

As soon as we had eaten breakfast, Cline went back 
with me to the scene of the morning's conflict. 

From the top of the crags we could see the grizzly 
lying in the same place, beside the butte, and as we 
stepped out upon the open plat, he did not change 
his position. 

“He’s got his death-stroke!”" Cline said. 

But knowing the treacherous nature of these sav- 
age brutes, we took the precaution to salute him with 
two balls from a pretty safe distance. He did not 
stir. 

On approaching nearer, we discovered that the an- 
imal’s intestines were protruding from an ugly wound 
low down in its left side; and it scarcely needed the 
dried gore on the young bull’s horn to testify as to 
how the wound was given. 

Cline skinned the bear for me, and I have the skin 
in my possession. It measures rather over six feet in 
length in its present dried condition. Alive, that 
grizzly must have been at least eight feet in length. 
ee eee 
For the Companion. 


AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 


An English Christmas is an American Christmas 
and something more. More ceremonies and super- 
stitions are connected with it among certain orders 
of people than we in America know anything about, 
and its obligations in the way of feasting and giving 
of gifts are still more onerous than with us. 

The really highest classes in English society are 
not to be found in London at Christmas time. They 
go to their family estates, and hold high holiday 
there. But there are plenty left of the good middle- 
class people—that is to say, professional men, artists, 
authors, and large merchants, to make London gay. 

The true English Christmas which most charms 
one’s fancy is the country Christmas, where great 
fires glow in old ancestral halls, and scores of de- 
pendents are made happy by Christmas cheer. 

But there is feasting enough in London. You do 
not now, indeed, see such a bill of fare as history 
records in the old days. King Edward III. forbade 
his subjects, by law, to have more than two courses 
at dinner on ordinary days, and only made excep- 
tions in favor of certain great feasts, one of which 
was at Christmas. 

Loyal subjects took advantage of these special 
epochs to satisfy all their arrears of hunger, it ap- 
pears; since a writer of that time mentions the fol- 
lowing bill of fare as that of a “frugal’’ dinner to a 
few friends,—“A shield of brawn with mustard; a 
boiled capon; a boiled piece of beef; a chine of beef 
roasted; a neat’s tongue, roasted; a pig 
turkey, roasted; chevets, baked; a goose, roasted; a 
swan, roasted; a haunch of venison, roasted; a pasty 
of venison; a kid; an olive pie; a custard; and as 
many salads, fricassees, knick-shaws, and pastries as 
will make up the whole number of dishes to thirty- 
two.”’ Of course, Christmas plum-pudding and mince- 
pie were among the “knick-shaws and pastries.” 

A Christmas dinner under Queen Victoria is a 
much simpler affair. You will be sure still, however, 
of roast turkey and plum-pudding, and mince, or 
Christmas, pie. 

With the eating of mince-pies there is connected a 
superstition which sounds like a pretty device of hos- 
pitality. During “Christmas-time,”’—that is to say, 
from the 16th of December to the 6th of January,— 
you will find mince-pies part of the feast, in what- 
ever house you may be invited to dine, and the tradi- 
tion is that the number of happy months you will 
pass in the following year will be as many as the 
mince-pies you taste at Christmas-tide in other peo- 
ple’s houses. 

Among the prettiest Christmas superstitions is one 
that is firmly believed still by the peasantry in many 
parts of England, Scotland and Ireland ,—that when 
the clock strikes twelve on Christmas Eve the dumb 
animals themselves celebrate the Nativity. The cock 
crows out “Christus natus est’? (Christ is born); the 
ox bellows “Ubi?’’ (Where) and falls on his knees; 
the lamb bleats ‘ Bethlem;” the ass brays ‘“ Zamus’’ 
(Let us go); and the bees hum the hundredth psalm. 

In Germany the belief prevails that even the trees 
share the general rejoicing, and the peasants go out 
and salute them, saying, “Little tree, wake up; 
Dame Christmas is coming.” 

Trees figure largely, indeed, in Christmas supersti- 
tions. In remote rural districts in England, many 
people will be found who believe most solemnly that 
if one is bold enough to watch in a church-yard with 
an ash-stick in his hand, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve on Christmas Eve, he will see pass before 
him a weird procession of all those in the parish who 
are to die during the coming year. 

The significance of the mistletoe-bough must be 
well known. Itis hung up in some doorway, or in 
the centre of the room, and any girl who is caught 
under it must submit to be kissed, under the dire 
penalty that if she refuses, she is sure not to be 
married for a year to come. 

Isaw mistletoe in every house I entered last Christ- 
mas-tide, and I even knew one precocious boy of ten 
who carried round a sprig of it in his pocket, and 
successively astonished all the ladies in the house by 
unexpectedly whipping out this bit of green, holding 
it over their heads, and kissing them. 

Of course here in England, as all over the Chris- 
tian world, it is the custom to give gifts to friends 
and dependents on Christmas Day. In England the 
Christmas dinner of many families is sent them by 
friends in the country, and railway vans fairly groan 
under the weight. of turkeys and spare-ribs and game 
and all sorts of good things. 

A friend of mine told me of an untoward accident, 
some four years ago, from which he was a sufferer, 
and by means of which a large part of London went 
dinnerless on Christmas Day. 
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from the West of England, laden with good | 
things for the morrow’s feast. It was the last 
train by which the precious eatables were for- 
warded, that they might arrive as fresh as possi- | 
ble, but the friends for whom this feast of fat | 
things was destined had been forewarned, and | 
awaited its reception with empty larders and | 
great expecta- 
tions. 

Suddenly 
something on 
the over-load- 
ed train caught 
fire, and the 
result was the 
speedy and un- 
expected roast- 
ing of all the 
Christmas pro- 
visions. Before 
the news could 
reach waiting 
households, all 
the provision- 
shops in Lon- 
dpn had been 
closed, not to 
open again till 
the morning 
after Christ- 
mas, and hun- 
dreds of fami- 
lies actually 
went without their Christmas dinners on 
account of this droll misadventure. 

There is one system of Christmas giving 
in England against which every house- 
holder protests, but from which it seems 
impossible to escape—the gifts of ‘‘Boxing- 
Day.” 

Boxing-Day is the day after Christmas; and on 
that evil day every knock on a door costs the | 
owner of the knocker a sum varying from six- | 
pence to half a crown or more, that is to say, 
from twelve cents to three-quarters of a dollar. 

The dustmen, the postmen, the grocer’s man, 
the boy who brings the newspaper, the butcher's 


man, the greengrocer’s man, the baker’s man, 
the very scavengers, and above all, the ‘‘waits,”’ | 
who expect to be well paid for having made your 
nights hideous, all call. The ‘“‘waits’’ are men | 
who go round everywhere, for three weeks be- | 
fore Christmas, midnight and three 
o'elock in the morning, and wake everybody 
from peaceful slumbers by playing drunken- | 

| 

| 


between 


sounding tunes on a harp or fiddle and cornet, 
and then tranquilly present themselves on Box- 

uisance. 

ges under 
ws vtdge and 
The waits and 
dustmen will often leave printed notices that they 
are going to call, warning houses against impos- 
tors, and announcing that no Christmas ‘box’’— 
that is to say gift—is to be bestowed on any 
claimant who cannot produce some given token 
of his right to it. 

Out of doors men of business suffer from simi- 
lar extortions. Cabmen expect extra fares on 
Boxing-Day; and railway porters expect extra 
tips, and get them, 
Altogether, this sup- 
plementary Christ- 
mas is a heavy tax 
on household expen- 
diture. 

In former times the 
word ‘‘box’’ was lit- 
eral. All the depen- 
dents and inferiors, 
whom custom 
tled to expect gifts, 
had their of 
wood, or else of earth- 
ern-ware, with a slit 
to receive the money, 
—boxes not unlike a 
child’s savings-bank. 
In those days people 
used sometimes to ex- 
change unopened 
boxes, on the chance 


enti- 


boxes 


of winning or losing 
by the operation. 
Boxing-Day is one 
of the four “Bank- 
holidays’’ in London; 
that one of the 
four days when all 
banks and public offi- 
ces are closed by law, 
and shops and private 
offices follow the ex- 
ample. 


Is, 


A “BOXING-DAY”’ 


pantomimes open on Boxing-night; and most of 
the theatres change their programmes. 

It is a sort of social duty among the lower 
classes to go to some place of amusement on that 
right; and in former times apprentices were al- 
lowed to goon that occasion, to see Lillo’s tragedy 
which always used to be 
acted for their instruction, in order to show them 
what comes of keeping bad company and robbing 
the master’s till. 

Theatrical performances on Boxing-night are 
nsually noisy. Refined people keep away, and pit 


of ‘George Barnewell,”’ 


A goods-train was coming on Christmas Eve | 





UNDER THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 






From time immemorial the Christmas ! 


and gallery have it theirown way. Christmas has 
always been a great date for new plays. It was 
the first night, in 1597, of ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost.” 
To recur to Christmas boxes, I should tell you 
that they involve no sort of that ‘“‘good-will toward 
men’’ which we are taught should be the spirit 
of Christmas. Every one seems to regard them 
as a disagreeable tax, to be paid grudgingly, a sort 
of black-mail 
to secure one- 
self against 
neglect or re- 


luctant ser- 
vice. If not 
given volun- 


tarily, they are 
sure to be 
asked for; for 
anything like 
pride or digni- 
ty of character 
seems to me 
utterly absent 
in the English 
of the lower 
orders. 

It is no won- 
der that an 
unfortunate 
Frenchman, 
trying to learn 
the language 
and customs of 
England, was 
sorely puzzled 
by the ‘“‘Christ- 
mas box.’’ 

He consulted 
his faithful dic- 
tionary, and it 
seemed to him 
that box meant everything in England. It meant 
—1, The seat of a coachman; 2, a trunk; 3,a 
country-house; 4, a bench in an eating-house; 5, 
a fight with fists; 6, to regard the points of the 
compass; 7, a loge inatheatre; 8, a sort of shrub, 
the French buis; 9, a part of a screw; 10, a sen- 
try’s hut; 11, a blow on the ear. 


This last meaning was fresh in his mind, on 
the 26th of December, and, when he was asked 
fora Christmas box, he administered it accord- 
ingly. I think that most Englishmen would 
dearly love to follow his example. 

LovuisE CHANDLER MovLrton. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Very many of us will have reason to wake this 
Christmas morn of 1879 in merrier mood than for 
some years past. The “hard times’ through 
which we have been passing seem at last to be 


” 


passing away; the sunshine of prosperity ap- 
pears to be breaking, or rather to have already 
broken, through the gloomy and long lowering 
clouds of depression. 


o 
> 


This prosperity reaches nearly every class. 
Every one is somewhat richer; and 
Christmas is the time when the boys and girls, es- 
pecially, are destined to receive the solid results 
of the improved circumstances of their parents. 

The stores have been more full of tempting 
good things; and the 
streets more crowded 
with the multitude of 
fathers and mothers, 
of elder sisters and 
brothers, of 
hearts and 
bent on 
themselves down 
with gifts of 
and returning home- 
ward laden with 
them. 

In a time, 
coming after the straits and 
economies of past years, the 
affections of the heart must 
glow with a greater warmth, 
| the faces about the festive 
boards must beam with more 


feeling 


sweet- 
Wives, 
loading 


love, 





such 


genial happiness, and the 
spirit of devout thankfulness 
for the manifold blessings 


which descend upon mortals 
must be quickened with a 
yet more fervent gratitude. 
So all the world—old and 
young, and poor as well as 
rich—will. we hope, have a 
right Christmas this 
and receive and give 
of its good things—spiritual 
and material — more freely 
than has been its wont. Nor are our good peo- 
ple likely to forget, amid the happier cireum- 
stances of the present, what it is that they are 
celebrating, and why it is that they pay joyous 
honor to this above all other days. 


merry 


year, 
DEMAND. 


The time is 
long past since our worthy Puritan forefathers 
thought it idolatrous to mark with festal sacri- 
fices the natal day of Christ. 

It has become not only a universal, but the 
chief holiday of all the year. If we tenderly re- 
gard the birthdays of those near and dear to ns: 
if we gather to hear and utter praises on the 

| birthdays of great poets, patriots, statesmen, and 
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generals; if we make noisily merry the birthdays 
of great events; of the founding of the nation, of 
the winning of a victory, of the beginning of 
some vast project of practical science; so much 
the more befitting is it that we should above all 
mark the birthday from which we date all thatis 
best and noblest in the world’s civilization; on 
which began the one perfect life and the one per- 
fect example which has appeared on earth; the 
day which brought mortals those “tidings of 
great joy’? which are infinitely more precious 
than the most thrilling tidings of worldly fortune 
that could possibly greet our ears. 
There need be nothing solemn or gloomy about 
the celebration of Christmas. The serious 
thoughts it should inspire in every mind need 
cast no shadow on the cheery and merry enjoy- 
ment of the day’s festivities, or the joyous greet- 
ings of relatives und friends. 
Those are wisest who think gladly of the sig- 
nificance of the day, and who take real pleasure 
in its spiritual as well as its palpable bounties. 
It is a time to rest and be thankful, to utter 
praises, to make the hearts of others glad; to be 
mindful of the poor, and cast the rays of genial 
charity within forgotten doors; to renew expres- 
sions of the love that dwells in the breast for kin- 
dred and neighbors; to be thankful, generous 
and grateful, and to look forward with purer de- 
sires and loftier aims. 
—_————$<«@>—____—_- 
HUMBLE DUTY. 

O Master dear! the tiniest work for Thee 

Finds recompense beyond our highest thought; 
And feeble hands, that worked out tremblingly 

The richest colors in the fabric wrought. 
We are content to take what Thon shalt give, 

To work or suffer as thy choice shall be; 
Forsaking what Thy wisdom bids us leave, 


Glad in the thought that we are pleasing Thee! 
—London Christian. 


—_—_——_—_<@>—___—_ 

THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 
The years of this busy human life of ours are 
crowded with events. Some of them stand boldly 
out in history, marking the beginning and end 
of important epochs; while others add only short 
chapters to the story of the world. 
The year 1879 will take its place among those 
last mentioned; unless, indeed, some of its events 
have results more far-reaching than we can now 
foresee. There has been no desol:ting war in the 
twelve months just passed, and no brilliant work 
of statecraft. Yet a survey of what has taken 
place in the world will not be fruitless. 
Europe has been at peace. The formal treaty 
between Russia and Turkey was signed in Feb- 
ruary, though hostilities had ceased months be- 
fore. Some slight difficulties have arisen as to 
the States newly created out of Turkey’s former 
dominions. Once or twice threatening clouds 
have risen, but they have been quickly dispelled. 
A treaty, the object and terms of which are little 
understood, has been concluded between Ger- 
many and Austria. 
Internally there has been some disturbance in 
the countries of Europe. In Russia, the spectre 
of Nihilism has been stalking through the land, 
carrving terror to the Czar on the throne (whose 
life has twice been attempted), and to the upper 
classes of Russian society. 

In Ireland, the British Government is puzzled 
how to deal with the farmers who have banded 
together to resist the payment of rent for the land 
they till. Italy, too, has been stirred by agita- 
tors, who wish the Government to wrest from 
Austria the provinces which they say should be- 
long to their own realm. 

France has had a change of Presidents. Mar- 
shal MacMahon resigned on the 30th of January, 
and M. Jules Grevy was elected his successor on 
the same day. Important changes of ministries 
have taken place in Spain and Italy. The young 
King of Spain has just taken an Austrian arch- 
duchess as his second wife, his first—Qneen Mer- 
cedes—having died some eighteen months ago. In 
Germany, Prince Bismarck’s policy has under- 
gone a marked change, and an election of a new 
Parliament in Prussia has given him a majority 
which supports his new views. 

No political changes of moment have occurred 
in Great Britain. The country has had on its 
hands two ‘‘little wars,” one in Afghanistan in 
Asia, the other in Zululand in Africa. In each of 
these wars the English have suffered severely, 
but in both they have been finally suecessful. 

If we turn onr eyes westward we shall notice 
in Sonth America a war of Pern and Bolivia 
against Chili, declared at the beginning of April, 
and not yet concluded. A revolution has taken 
place in Venezuela, and another in Havti: a third 
has been attempted and is not yet wholly crushed 
in Mexico; and a new insurrection has broken 
out in Cuba. 

The main events of the in the United 
States have been the suecessful resumption of 
specie payments, and the refunding of the public 
debt. A prolonged thongh fruitless contest oc- 
curred in Congress in the spring, and gave an 
issue for the political parties to fight over in the 
State elections later in the vear. Otherwise, the 
year has been barren of political events. 

In one aspect. it has been a vear long to he re- 
membered. To the farmers of Europe it has been 
the last and the worst of a series of bad venrs for 
the crops. Tothe merchants of the Old World, it 
has given the most depressing months of bad 
trade they have known since the reverses in this 
country in 1873 spread business stagnation 


vear 





In this country the year has marked a turning- 
point. Our crop was the largest and best of a 
series of fruitful harvests. Before the middle of 
the year, trade began to revive with wonderful 
vigor, and the improvement has not only lasted, 
but become greater thanever. Our foreign trade 
has been immense, and its profits have been re- 
turning to us in the form of gold, to the amount 
of about seventy-five million dollars in a few 
months. 
Among the commercial events of the year 
should also be mentioned the movement for x 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama, which was 
originated by an International Congress at Paris 
in May; the laying of a new telegraphic cable 
from France to Massachusetts; and the bank 
troubles in England and Wales, Canada and Lou- 
isiana. 
The year has given us its full share of disaster 
and death. The plague has made its ravages in 
Russia; a flood has wrought havoe in Szegedin, 
in Hungary; the yellow fever has once more vis- 
ited the fated city of Memphis. 
But comparatively few persons of great distinc- 
tion have died. ‘The Prince Imperial of France, 
the hope of his party, has been killed by the Zu- 
lus. Senor Espartero, an old Spanish statesman, 
has died of apoplexy. The famous French econ- 
omist, Michel Chevalier; Mr. J. T. Delane, for 
thirty-six years editor of the London Times; Mr. 
Roebuck, a member of the British Parliament 
who attracted notice by his strong advocacy of 
the Southern cause during our Civil War; Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, the anti-slavery apostle 
of this country;—these are perhaps the most 
prominent men who have passed away. 
If we look back, we also look forward. And if 
our eyes do not pass the limits of our own land, 
we foresee for the year 1880 a season of large 
material prosperity and of intense agitation over 
the presidential election. There is nothing dis- 
couraging in the prospect, and we may have rea- 
son to hope that the universal aspiration for a 
good year will be realized. 
a 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
A pretty Christmas story comes to us from Eng- 
land. Last January, a magazine for children in 
London issued a “Little Folks’ Painting Book,” 
which contained only outlines of pictures ready for 
coloring. 
It proposed that the children among its subscribers 
should color these pictures, and return the books, to 
be sent as Christmas gifts to the sick and poor chil- 
dren in asylums and hospitals. 
So eager and busy have English boys and girls 
been with this kindly work, that during the later 
months of this year the editor has received as many 
as five hundred copies per day, some of them painted 
with much taste and skill. How many sick babies on 
their beds of suffering will find their Christmas 
brighter for these pretty gifts sent by children like 
themselves! 
In the children’s hospitals in this country, we find 
above some of the little white beds the inscription, 
“In memory of my baby.’’ Some mother who has laid 
her little one in the grave, chooses to devote to its 
memory this bed, where a friendless sick child may 
rest, rather than erecta costly monument, or embalm 
its memory in a stained church window. 

But how much better even than this, if the bed 
were supported for a child while living, and the child 
were taught to seek out the poor little creature who 
should occupy it, and to care for, love and help it. 

If we want to make charity a vital force in our 
children, we must give them real objects on which to 
exercise it. 

The pennies dropped in the mission-box are given, 
we fear, in many instances, from duty. But find out 
in the back alley some poor family. Let Tom and 
Jenny learn to take a real interest in their little 
brothers and sisters whom the world has treated 
hardly. Let them save their clothes, their books and 
toys for them; contrive little treats and Christmas 
gifts, and give them with their own hand; and 
Christ's charity and brotherly love will be real 
things in their lives forever after. 


+— 
UNMANNED AND RUINED. 


One stormy night, a few weeks ago, the harbor po- 
lice of New York found, floating near one of the 
docks, the body of a handsome, well-dressed man. It 
was taken to the Morgue, and before the day was 
over, was recognized as that of the son of one of the 
wealthiest, most influential men in the city. 

The story crept into the daily papers. The lad, two 
years ago, graduated at one of our great colleges. 
He had the best capital which God gives a man 
youth, superb health, brilliant talents, a generous 
nature, hosts of friends, and a social rank which 
would lay the foundation of his success in any pro- 
fession or business which he might choose. 

No man ever began the world with fairer chances 
to render back to his Maker a full, high, rounded 
life. Yet in two short years, so frightful a wreck 
was hein mind and body, that death, even to those 
who loved him, seemed almost the most mercifal 
fate for him. 

Wine was the canse of his death, as it is every year 
of the death of thousands of our young men, and of 
the living death of thousands more; for a bloated, 
reeling wretch, who loves only to brutalize himself 
still further. is just as much of a suicide as this man 
who was dragged lifeless ont of the water. 

The mistake made by edneated men in this matter 
of drinking, is that each one is positive, that though 
others may yield to the force of temptation, he can 
stand firm. 

“T know just when to stop,” “J am not so weak 
as to become a beast,” are some of the arguments 
which each man uses to himself, and which convince 
nobody but himself. 

Now the disease of aleoholism—for it is a disease “> 
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stomach and brain at once, and destroys the nervous 
force or will-power of one just as certainly as the 
coats of the other. When the man begins to feel the 


intolerable physical craving for liquor, he finds at the | 


same time his mental strength is weakened, and he | 


has lost the power to resist it. 

Let a boy think well of these things while he has 

the sound health and brain to think at all. 
— eis 
AND THE WASHINGTON 

LADIES. 

When Jefferson became President he carried his 
simple manners and tastes into official life. He de- 
termined that his inauguration as the chief officer of 
the Republic should be as free from display as possi- 
ble. Dressed in plain black clothes, he rode on 
horseback to the old Capitol, without guard or ser- 
vant, dismounted without assistance, and hitched his 
horse to the fence. 

On the steps he was met by a number of friends 
who accompanied him to the Senate Chamber, where 
he delivered his inaugural address. 

During the administrations of Gen. Washington, 
and John Adams, the sessions of Congress had been 
opened in a style similar to that by which the Eng 
lish sovereign opens Parliament. The President, 
accompanied by a large escort on horseback, drove in 
state to the Capitol. Taking his seat in the Senate 
chamber, and the House of Representatives being 
summoned, he read his address. 

Mr. Jefferson, to whom such ceremonies were dis- 
tasteful, swept them all away by one act. He senta 
written message to Congress which was read to both 
houses by their respective clerks, and that practice 
has been observed ever since. 

Against one of his reforms, however, the ladies of 
Washington rose up, ern masse. Mr. Jefferson, dislik- 
ing the levees which had been held at the White 
House, abolished them. 

He established two public days for the reception of 
company, the Ist of January and the 4th of July. On 
other days he was at home to all who came on busi- 
ness or out of courtesy. 

Many of the Washington ladies, indignant at their 
social pleasnres being thus curtailed, determined to 
force the President to hold the customary levees. On 
the usual levee-day, they resorted in full dress to the 
White House. 

The President was out taking a ride on horseback. 
On his return he saw that the public rooms were filled 
with elegantly-dressed ladies. At once divining the 
plot, he appeared before his fair guests, booted and 
spurred, and covered with dust. 

So courteous was his reception of them, and so 
graceful his manners, that the ladies went away de- 
lighted with the President, but chagrined with them- 
selves. They felt that they had been guilty of rude- 
ness in visiting a host who did not expect them. It 
was their last attempt to break through the rules of 
Jefferson's household. 


JEFFERSON 
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HOW DID THEY LIVE THROUGH IT? 

One often wonders as he thinks of the diseases and 
accidents to which children are liable how so many 
get safely through, and grow up to manhood and 
womanhood. He may wonder still more as he reads 
of the horrible cruelties to which a foreign teacher 
has subjected his pupils, how any survived. A Eu- 
ropean paper gives extracts from the journals of a 
teacher in Suabia, whose leading idea of education 
seems to have been flogging, in an infinite variety of 
forms. His school must have been as uncomfortable 
a place asa prison of the Inquisition. He sums up 
the various floggings inflicted, with a sense of self- 
approval, as a direct proof of efficiency as a teacher. 
The following is the horrible list for fifty-one years: 

911,500 canings; 121,000 floggings; 209,000 imprison- 
ments; 136,000 tips with the ruler; 10,200 boxes on the 
ear; 22,700 tasks by heart; 700 boys standing on peas; 
600 kneeling on sharp pieces of wood; 5,000 wearing 
the fool’s cap; 1,700 holding a rod.” 

We doubt if the records of tyrants in the school- 
room can furnish a parallel case. 

+O 
FILTH AND PESTILENCE. 

Dr. Playfair, of England, in a recent lecture in 
Boston on Public Health, said many things worthy 
of being remembered. He described the want of per- 
sonal and domestic cleanliness which characterized 
those who lived in the Middle Ages. The self-denials 
of monks, he said, were applied to washings as well 
as to food, andl many boasted that they never bathed 
and rarely washed. The floors of the houses of the 
rich were covered with rushes, while those of the 
huts of the poor were strewn with straw. The re- 
mains of food from the tables were thrown on the 
floor, and after a time covered over with new straw 
or rushes, and the filth beneath left unremoved. 

All the surroundings, therefore, were favorable to 
pestilence, and the terrible ravages of the black 
plague, and of other contagious diseases, by which 
half the population were swept away, were due to 
the filth in which they were born and lived. We 








have improved on ancestral habits in personal clean- | 


liness, and in the neatness of our homes, but defec- 


tive sewerage still invites the frequent visits of fatal 
diseases. 


+> 
“BILL THE BANKER.” 

The annals of the poor are short and simple. They 
record, however, heroic deeds. One of these records 
tells how a poor navvy became a hero by forgetting 
self, even while death was clutching him. 

Years ago, \.hen England was digging canals, the 
laborer who delved therein was called a navvy. 


The name, an abridgment of navigator, connected 
in the public mind the digger with works for internal 
navigation. In the course of time, it came to desig- 
nate a laborer on railroads and other public works. 

This navvy was called “Bill the banker,” because 
his usual post was at the top of a forming embank- 
ment, among the tip-carts. 

He was a “top-man” overashaft of a tunnel which 
was being cut on a railway. The shaft was two hun- 
dred feet deep, and ran down through solid rock. 

Bill's duty was to watch the large iron bucket filled 
with rocks, as it was hoisted from the bottom, run it 


to the tip-cart, and return it empty to the navvies 
below, 





If a rock fell off the bucket, Bill shouted, “W wee 
out below!’ and the men ran farther into the drive. | 

One day, as Bill was leaning over the shaft, swing- | 
ing in a loaded bucket, his foot slipped, and he fell 
into the shaft. Hs knew he would be dashed to a 
jelly; but he thought of his mates below. 

If he screamed, they would rush out to learn the 
cause of the unusual noise, and some of them would 
be smashed by his heavy body. 

If any of them were at the bottom, and he did not 
give the usual warning, they would be killed. 

His mates heard one moment his clear voice, 
“Waur out below!” the next, the thud of his smashed 
body. They were saved. 

“Bill the banker” was more than a poor uneducated 
navvy; he was a hero. For the essence of heroisin 
was indicated by the sneering Jews when they said 
of the crucified One, ““He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” 

+> 

A STORY BY MR. TROWBRIDCE. 

“The Silver Medal’’ is the title of a serial story 
of remarkable interest, by J. T. Trowbridge, the | 
publication of which will commence in the first | 
number of the Companion in January. It will be 
continued through nine numbers of the paper. 

The stories of Mr. Trowbridge have a high 
moral value, and are always vivid, and life-like in 
their delineations of character, but we have never | 
read anything from his pen that possessed greater 
fascination or displayed greater power than this 
new Serial. We anticipate for it the eager inter- 
est and warm approval of our readers. 

+o 
KINGSLEY’S LAST DAYS. 

There is nothing even in the most pathetic story of 
fiction more touching than the narrative of the last | 
days of Charles Kingsley. A writer in the Christian 
at Work thus sums it up: 

His wedded life had been supremely happy. He 
was wont to sum up its story in the three Latin words 
that have been io. aced on his tombstone,—“ Amavimus, 

Amamus, Amabimus,’—** We have loved, we love, we 
shall love.” It was a love on his part of which his 
wife could say that for thirty-six years it had never 
stooped—in sickness or hes alth, by day or night—from 
its own lofty level to a hasty word, an impatient ges- 
ture, or a selfish act. 

It had been his life-long hope and prayer that they 
might lay down their work on earth and go home to 
heaven together. 

She had been in feeble health, when a sudden turn 
in her illness brought her to the very gates of death. 

He could not believe there was danger till he was 
told there was no hope. He heard the words 
own death-warrant. 

But he rallied all his life-foreces to give comfort, 
and care, and Christian cheer in the sick-room. 

He promised his wife to fight for life for the chil- 
dren’s sake. But his heart was broken, and the un- 
equal contest was a short one. 

Pneumonia laid severe hold of him. He had been | 
warned that his recovery depended upon avoiding 
any change of temperature. 

But one day he leaped from his bed, ran into his 
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YEARS AGO THE BRONCHIAL TROCHES were introduced, 


being prepared by combining in a convenient form several 
medicinal substances held generat esteem among physi- 
of Bronchial Affections and 
CHIAL TROCHES contain ingre- 
dients acting directly onthe Organs of the V oe 
have an extraordinary effect. in all disorders of 
a healthy tone 


he treatment 
Coughs. The BRON 


Throat and Larynx, frome cold, 
when relaxed, either from col 
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enunciation. 
t2” To AKERS AND. 
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The only reliable silk for knit- 
ting Stockings, Mittens, Wristers, 


the proprietors on the wrapper. 
FLORENCE | oe and other articles. Put up 

}on half-ounce balls. Send for cir- 

cular to the manufacturers, Waste 
KN ITTI NG | Silk, in l-oz. boxes, Black or Colors, 

| sent by mail for 30 cts. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 
SILK: 
. 


18 Summer Street. 
PATENT “READY 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 





WOUND BOBBINS. 





Any Wember, 50 to 100, White and Black 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, P ER- 
and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention name of 
Machine ond number of thre: id. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 ae ay, N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 

6 Devonshire St., Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. F. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave, N.Y. 





As a Preventive 


ot the diseases which affect the teeth and mouth, nothing is 


| surer and speedier in its effects than SOZODONT. Its 


benefits are realized at once. It is aromatic, expulsive of 


the cankerous affections, and most delightful when used. 


wife’s room, and, taking her by the hand, said, ‘This It cleanses from the humors which derange the secretions, 


is heaven. Don't speak.” 

A fit of coughing came on, and he could say no 
more. He lingered for some days, waiting for the 
summons that he supposed had already come for her, 
saying, over and over again, “It is all right, all as it 
should be,” and finally passed away, leaving her to 
recover and tell us the story of his life as no one else 
could have told it so well 

+o 
A LAZY WARRIOR. 

Greater the warrior, lazier the Indian, was the idea 
of Piah, one of the chiefs engaged in the present out- 
break in Colorado. He had been to Washington, and 
there learned something about taking his ease. 





One cold day, Gov. McCook came into his office, 
and found Piah sitting by the stove. Thinking it a 
good chance to deliver a lesson to the 
said,— 

“Piah, why don’t you Indians plough, and raise 
crops, and build houses? You ought to work, If you 
did, you would not have to come here to borrow my 
fire, but could buy fire of your own. Why don’t you 
work like white men?” 

Piah straightened up at once. 

“Me great warrior,” said he. ‘Warriors never 

lough. Me goto Washington and see John Grant.” 
The Indians all call Grant “John.’*] 
great warrior. Henowork. He no plough. Great 
warriors never work. Tell you what do. You say 
to John Grant he come here and go with me. We 
go out and fight Rapahoes and Cheyennes, and kill 
plenty braves and get plenty squaws. Then squaws 
work, and me and John have good time. No work 
—no plough—no nothing.” 





Indian, he | 


“John Grant | 


Whether the proposition was ever forwarded to | 


Gen. Grant we do not know.—Denver Tribune. 


+o 
“SO UGLY!” 

He is an amiable man who can relish a joke at his 
personal expense. The late King of Italy could. 
One day a peasant woman took a basket of eggs to 
the house where the royal party was lodged. 


At the door she met an individual who greeted 
her politely, and on finding out her errand, carried 
the basket to the kitchen, which done, he returned 
with a handfal of small coins. 

Emboldened by so much condescension, the 
woman mustered up courage to mention her great 
desire to set eyes on the King, Victor Emmanuel. 

“Why, that’s me!’ said the person with whom she 
was speaking. 

She looked at him scrutinizingly; then, after some 
seconds of mute contemplation, she exclaimed — 

“Oh, never! You won't get me to believe that. 
Such a sweet and beautiful woman as the Queen 
would hever have married a man si beurt.” 

The King (for it was he) dismissed her with an 
extra piece of money, and proceeded in all haste to 
ask some pe: asants what was the meaning of si beurt. 

“So ugly,” was the reply. 

Victor Emmanuel related this small incident with 
the greatest gusto.— Temple Bar. 


+o 
COST OF BOOKS. 

The following facts illustrate the costliness of books 
in early times: “The King of Northumberland in 
690 gave for a history of the world eight hundred 
acres of land; and a Countess of Anjou, date not 
stated, once gave two hundred sheep and a large par- 
cel of furs for a volume of homilies, and one hundred 
and twenty crowns for a single book of Livy! 

“In 1720, a Latin Bible was valued at one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and this was a time when two arches 
of London Bridge were built for less than one han- 
dred and fifty dollars. A laborer in those davs had 

wages so small that the earnings of fifteen years had 
been necessary to buy the Bible, and the Bible being 
in Latin, he conld not have read it after all.” 
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y= of Use have established the tenacity of of | 
SVPALDING’S GLUE. Its hold on the confidence of 
the public cannot be broken. 


PATENTS ’ (LABELS, 
NZ ’ark Row, New York, 

Propriet ws ee the Sct ieee AMERICAN. Thirty- four | 

cars’ experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-Book | 
on Patents,with full directions ae advice, sent free. 
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WISIL TO SELECT USEFUL ARTICLES FOR 


Christmas Cifts. 


It contains the following magnificent Bazaar of attrac- 
tions, with description and prices: 


Books for Children, Books for Girls, 
Books for Boys, Speakers, Dictionaries, 
Readers, Books of Etiquette, 
Dickens’s Complete Works, (14 vols. for $8.75) 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, (for $18) 
Charlotte Mary Yonge’s Popular Histories, 
Macaulay’s England, (for $2.75) 
Gibbon’s Rome, Webster’s Jrictionaries, 
Music and Poetry, 
Bibles and Testaments, 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 
Photograph, Autograpr Scrap Albums, 
Diaries and Pocket-Books, 
Packages of Useful Artic es, 
Cutlery, Knives, F:zors and Scissors, 
Improved Bracket Saw ¢ utfit, 
Tools of all Kinds, fool Chests, Skates, 
Wallets, Dressing-Cs ‘es, Work-Boxes, 
Swiss Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, 
Optical Instrumer ts, Artists’ Materials, 
Articles for Lad.es’ Use, Fancy Work, 
Materials for Wax Work, 
Articles for School Use, 
Gaskell’s Compendium, 
Articles for Family Use, 
Toys and Games, 
Musical Instruments, 
Stationery, etc., 
Postage Stamp Albums, 
Solid and Gold-Plated Jewelry, Bosom, Shawl 
and Cuff-Pins, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Pencils, Fruit-Knives, Silver- 
Plated Vases, Mugs, Knives 
and Forks, Spoons, Nap- 
kin Rings, Castors, Tea 
Sets, ete., ete. sy 
We are prepared to furnish goods at special rates for 
Sunday-School Christmas Trees, for Fairs, &c. Inquiries 
promptly ansirered. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass: 
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Cod, or Sore 
Throat requires 
immediate attention. 
A continuance forany length « 
time causes irritation of the Lu 
orsome chronic Throat Affection, 
lect oftentimes results in some incurable 
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| GLIA MUSIC. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 








| Nothing is better than an elegant volume of Bound 
| Sheet Music, such as GEMS or ENGLISH SONG, CLUS- 
TER oF GEMS, SUNSHINE oF SONG, or one of the 


thirty others of similar stvle, costing from $3 to $4 each, 
and including each from one to two hundred popular Songs 
or Pieces, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Nothing is better than a Violin, Guitar, 
Band or Orchestral Instrument, a Music 
smal)), a Drum, or any Toy 
Send for lists. 


Cornet, or any 
Box (large or 


Instrument, Full Stock. 





ORGANISTS Will do well to present themselves with DIT- 
SON & CO.’S ORGAN SELECTIONS ($1.50), 
taining 52 pieces by the 
Voluntaries, 


con- 


best composers. May be used as 


The sweet Sunday School Song Book 
(30 cts.), will be a most acceptable 
School, 


, WHITE ROBES 
present fora Sunday 





The bright Temperance Song Book, TEMPERANCE 
| ‘a WELS (30 cts.), just out, will give new interest to Lodge 
| and Reform Meetings. 


| Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
|\ GREAT OFFER FOR 


| HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash, Installments received. 

{SPLENDID ORGANS 835, $45, 850, 860, 
875, $85 & F100. 7 Octave ROSEW OOD Pie 
ANOS $130, ‘$135. 71-3 do $140, $150, up- 

| wards. Not used 6 Months. “Tilustrated ( ata- 
| toques Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Maton 
| & Dealer. 826 Broadway.N.¥. P.0.B 


NEW MUSIG rics, 


EC Fl 
y 

PLECES " 
ln order to poe oo SICAL Hours, the largest and 
handsomest «f music: onthhes, we will send 2 copies 
containing 12 be aeaiel ‘SONA : and 12 charming instru- 
| mental pieces by the best American and Foreign compos- 
ers, for only 30 cts. or ten 3-cent stamps. These 24 choice 
vieces, if purchased separately at 35 cts. each, would cost 
8.40; we send them, elegantly printed and bound, all 
poe ae for 30c, or 10 3-ct. stamps. G. W. RICHARDSON 

) &C o., 37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

















| _Dreydoppel’s Soap. | 


| Made with Borax. <An extra fine laundry soap, —_ 








ing, purifying, and bleaching perfectly, Has no equal for 
wi ashing the head, dissolving ds andruff, and allaying the 
itching sensation of the scalp, Maker’s name on every bar. 


PATENTS. 


‘*, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Paten 
Ww ashington,. D.C. ar~ Send tor ¢ e als ar. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


So.oBr ALL OEALERS TwRoUGHOUT THEWOALDO, 
| GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


| EMBOSSED OR SCRAP PICTURES. 


At less than half usual price. Package No, | contains 100; 
No. 2, 50; No. 3, 25; 4, 10, ording to size, well assort- 
ed. Postpaid, 2! cents each. 23 sheets, no two alike, for $1. 

| Agents wanted. F, W. COE, MM: udison, Conn. 
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ink roller, 1. 
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oftype, &c — 2 NG A} 1A 
PRESS CO. 3 Murray Street, New York. — 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 


sie to following thickn 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18in. gesting per foot. be ae - 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide per foot... 9 12 5 
a 2 4to7 in. wide per foot.... 6 8 
For complete price-list, address P/ ALMER, PARKE R 
& co., Cor. Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Lowest prices ever known ; 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


_?. POWEL L & SON, 238 Main Street. CINCINNATI, 0, 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 

New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 

Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any 

one can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 

permanent business to agents everywhere. Send for circu- 
jar of ee rns and Prices, with stamp. 

FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


ig —— 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 

EW ORGANS Stops, 3B set Golden Tongue Reeds, Boars 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98. 

New Pianos, $143 to $255. 2 Newspapersent Free. 
Address Daniel F Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDHOOD’S PATRON SAINT. 

We love to think of that dear old saint 

Who cheers all hearts at the Christmas-tide, 
And whose glowing face the artists paint 

In ev’ry clime with such joy and pride. 
*Neath the sighing pines of Sweden see 

His furerobed form on the Lapp’s light sledge! 
While his reindeers prance in the wildest glee, 

Though loaded down to the runner’s edge! 
In Rhineland, lo! as a bishop dressed, 

He sits on an ass as white as milk, 
A basket huge ’gainst his bosom pressed, 

And in one hand rods enwrapped with silk! 
But he wears a sheet, and rings a bell 

In fair Bohemia’s broad highway, 
And he calls aloud where the children dwell, 

“ ’Tis Christmas Eve! O little ones, pray !”” 
They all kneel down as he opes the door, 

Though he’s shorn of mitre, and surplice, too; 
He scatters gifts on the sanded floor, 

And they rise to bless him, their saint pursue! 
The Holy Man with the lavish hand 

In the Tyrol wanders with Luey fair! 
The Sonner Klas of Heligoland, 

The subject of ev’ry sweet child’s prayer! 
In the Vararlberg he is Zemmiklas, 

With the flowing beard and locks of snow; 
The Samiklaus of the bright Swiss lass, 

The Austrian’s wonderful old Niklo! 
He is rich in fruit, and flooded with light, 

For he guards the roots of the Christmas-tree! 
Its gay green branches all hearts delight 

From the Rio Grande to Kara’s Sea! 

Lempster, N. I. GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG LAWYER. 


Though opposed to duelling 


from religions 
principles, Alexander Hamilton had not sufficient 
moral courage to refuse Burr's challenge. He 
fought,—avowing that he would not injure his 
enemy,—and was fatally wounded. 

On his death-bed he expressed the deepest 
contrition, and passed away trusting in Christ 
But Hamilton 
had not always been a believer in Christianity. 

Indifference to the claims of personal religion, 
and association with skeptical friends, had early 
begotten doubts as to its truth. The story of his 
change from mental skepticism to mental confi- 
dence in the Bible, was once impressively told by 
himself. 

At the beginning of this century there lived in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a young lawyer. 


as the Saviour of the penitent. 


He was a 


man of talents. His amiability and sprightly 
‘ite. But 
ety in his 
ly. 
Whenever she alluded to the Bible and its 


teachings, he would by some light remark turn 
the subject. So she opened her heart to her pas- 
or, the Rey. Philander Chase, subsequently one 
of the bishops of the Episcopal Church, in whose 
“Reminiscences’’ we read the story. 

“T wish,’ she said, “you would hold a relig- 
ious conversation with him. 
not turn a deaf ear to vou.” 

The pastor invited the young lawyer and his 
family to a social cup of tea. 


Perhaps he may 


In the course of 
the conversation the claims of Christianity were 
introduced. To the surprise of his relatives, the 
young man, instead of ignoring the topic, said,— 

“A few days ago, I would have brought for- 
ward my preliminaries, and insisted that these 
objections should be answered, before discussing 
Christianity. But now, I feel differently, and am 
disposed to listen.”’ 

“What has wrought this change?” 
Chase. 

“General Hamilton, sir. 
whole story. 


asked Mr. 
I will tell you the 


“You know how popular he is in this section. 
A few days ago, as he was passing through on 
his way to Albany, a few of as lawyers spent a 
social evening with him. 

“We all noticed that he had changed. There 
was the old wit and brilliancy in conversation, 
but the man seemed more solemn and affection- 
ate. 

“To restore the old-time gaiety, I told a story 
which ridiculed Christians and their creeds, 

“General Hamilton, instead of joining in the 
laugh, gravely asked if I knew what I had been 
talking of? 

“Embarrassed by such a question coming from 
that great man, I did not reply. 

**T did not wish to mortify you,’ said the gen- 
eral, ‘but by the question to call attention to my 
own case, 

***A few months ago, I was as skeptical as you 
are. But some circumstances led me to investi- 
gate Christianity, and Iam no longer a skeptie. 

**“One evening, while in company with skepti- 
eal friends, I indulged in free criticisms of Chris- 
tians and their religion. On arriving at my 
house, late at night, I stood on the steps waiting 
for the servant to open the door. Suddenly, at 
that still moment, the thought flashed through 
my mind,— 

“What if the Christianity you have so merci- 
lessly criticised should, after all, be true? 

“TI stood there astounded, for I knew that I 
had never examined the subject even with the 
rare I would bestow upon a small law case. Yet 


it involved my immortal interests. Ought I to 
ridicule that which, if true, will one day laugh 
at me? I did not sleep much that night. 

** “The next morning I sent to a clerical friend 
for the loan of books which treated on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. I read them with judi- 
cial fairness. This is the result of my examina- 
tion: I wish, candidly and reverently, to say 
that I believe Christianity to be true, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that He died for my 
sins, nd rose again.’ 

“You may judge,” continued the young law- 
yer, ‘how I felt as General Hamilton spoke. He 
was emphatic, solemn, but affectionate. 

“Now, sir,’’ he added, personally addressing 
Mr. Chase, ‘I would follow his example. Will 
you loan me the books which shall aid me in 
forming 1n intelligent opinion as to the truth of 
Christianity?” 

The books were loaned, but the young lawyer 
never read them. A press of business interven- 
ing, he put off the reading until a more conven- 
ient season. 

A sudden attack of disease deprived him of 
reason and of life. 


+o -— 


JOHN MORRISSEY’S TEACHER. 

A prize-fighter and a gambler teaches, as a 
rule, such moral lessons as only an ‘awful ex- 
ample’? would naturally exhibit. Joln Morrissey 
was a pugilist and a keeper of a gambling-house. 
His life was bad, but the following story, which 
tells how under the teaching of his wife he edu- 
cated himself, conveys a lesson to those who 
though placed under more favorable circum- 
stances, are inclined to neglect their opportuni- 
ties. John’s wife tells the story to a correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Record who thus reports it: 

“I knew Johnas aragged little boy about Troy, 
barefooted and belligerent, always looking for a 
fight. When we were married he could not read 
nor write, and, to tell the truth, I was only a tri- 
fle better off in the matter of educational advan- 
tages. 


“I told him he must learn to read, and he said I 


should teach him. Well, we established lesson 
hours. Every night before going to bed he de- 


voted himself to his spelling-book, and in the 
morning one hour to writing in a copy-book. 
“The rule of study was inflexible. We made it 
so. The morning after he fought John C. Hee- 
nan, when he was all sore and bandaged, and 
blind of one eye as well, I propped him up with 
pillows and made him write.” 

“How long, Mrs. Morrissey, did you keep him 
a pupil?” 
“*Till his fatal illness. Every night he studied 
something, and I studied during the day that I 
might be able to help him. Of course, when I 
say studied I don’t mean in the ordinary school 
children’s way. 
“After we mastered the English branches we 
took up history, and when he was pretty well 
posted in that we made the living topics of the 
day a matter of investigation—the European 
news, the speeches of the great men. 
“T read them in the daytime, and John would 
go through them at nights. 
‘Then we took up such books as De Quincey, 
the writings of Cariyle.’’ 
“Did Mr. Morrissey follow this line of study 
because of a natural bent of mind?” 
“IT don't think so. He would say, ‘Now, this 
is no good for me, Susie;’’ but I pressed him on 
and he would soon get interested. 
“Then he had such an indomitable persever- 
ance. When he found a thing he could not read- 
ily understand he would master it out of very 
spite. 
“IT remember once of his throwing down his 
arithmetic, shortly after we were married, and 
exclaiming pettishly,— 
“TI don’t care about these fractions; they’re 
only part of a thing anyway! What's the use of 
all this study, Susie?’ 
* John,’ Tsaid, ‘if you don’t beat those frac- 
tions, you will never go to Congress.’ 
‘Oh! that’s your Jay out for me, is it? 
“It is, indeed, my boy,’ I replied. Then he 
took up his book again and said,— 
“All right, my dear, we'll go to Congress.’ 
And he did.’”’ 


WOMEN IN THE CARS. 
Certain well-dressed persons would be shocked 
if any one should say to them, ‘‘Sir, you are not 
a gentleman!” or “Madam, you are not a lady!’’ 
But if consideration for the rights of others or 
courtesy to our neighbor mark a gentleman and 
a lady, then the persons described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs were neither: 

If you pay for one seat in a railway car, you 
are entitled to that one seat; but if you occupy 
two seats, while any decent person who has paid 
for one seat has no seat at all, you are simply 
robbing that person of what belongs to him. 

The writer of this not long ago saw a well- 
dressed lady sit for an hour and look in the face 
of an equally well-dressed man who stood during 
all that time and held a young child in his arms 
because there was no vacant seat in the car save 
one in which this lady had placed some small par- 
cels of hers, and which she did not offer to relin- 
quish. 

The man had paid for the seat, and it belonged 
to him. The lady had not paid for the seat, and 
it did not belong to her. 

She would have been greatly insulted if she 
had been called a robber, but what was she do- 
ing? 
In some way she onght to have been delicately 
admonished that to take what does not belong to 
her is not one of the rights of woman, and that 
it is evidence of a lack of good breeding. 

You secure, by the payment of a good round 
sum, a berth in a sleeping-car. 

That should entitle you to immunity from dia- 
turbance by your fellow-passengers. Unhappily 
it does not always. 

Not long ago a train stopped at midnight in a 
large town at the West where it was to remain 
twenty minutes. 








Into the sleeping-car of that train came three 





passengers, two males andafemale. It appeared 
that they had just met in the station, and on en- 
tering the car they were exchanging loud greet- 
ings. 

They sat down in one of the sections and went 
on with their conversation, without any lowering 
of their tones. 

The porter of the car was absent while the 
train waited in the station, and after he returned 
he seemed to be too timid to rebuke the talkers, 
so they kept on forthe best part of an hour, talk- 
ing and laughing much louder after the train 
started than before. 

The fact that there were a dozen other passen- 
gers in that car, all of whom were in their berths, 
and all of whom had purchased a right to sleep in 
the car, was a fact of which they were utterly ob- 
livious. ; 

Yet these persons evidently belonged to what 
is called good society. 

Their language was grammatical, their dress 
was faultless, one of the males was a clergyman. 
—Good Company. 


—_+@>—____—_- 
For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS EVE THOUGHT. 


Somewhere a mother is weeping to-night,— 
What! in the midst of our Christmas cheer ? 
Must there be weeping and wounded hearts 
On this happiest night of all the year? 
Yes, somewhere there’s a mother-heart 
Bruised and bleeding, and stricken low. 
Sorrow comes oft with our Christmas cheer, 
Like blotches of stain on the pure white snow. 
Why should a mother be grieving to-night ? 
Ah! there’s a lamb missing now from the fold, 
One little light has gone out of her life, 
And leftit so dreary and dark and cold! 
No little stockings to fill to-night; 
No little heart to make glad with a gift; 
No happy baby prattling its joy; 
No baby kisses that always will lift 
The burdensome life-cares out of the heart. 
Can there be aught in all of life’s woe 
So sad as a heart filled with mother-love 
For a baby form lying out under the snow ? 
WILLIAM Norris BURR. 


+o 
INCIDENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


The Murfreesboro’ (Tenn.) Enquirer recalls the 
story of Edward Cooper, who deserted from the 
Confederate Army in the trying days of 1863. It 
is one of those cases—similar ones came to Pres- 
ident Lincoln for judgment—where conditions of 
pathetic necessity made desertion pardonable. 





Tried by court-martial, the prisoner declined 
the use of counsel. The judge-advocate opened 
the case and clearly proved his guilt. The ac- 
cused was told to produce his witnesses. He said 
that he had none, and his only defence was a let- 
ter from his wife, which he handed to the Presi- 
dent of the court. It read as follows: 

“My DEAR EpWArpD,—I have always been proud of 
you, and since your connection with the Confederate 
Army I have been prouder of you than ever before, 
would not have you do anything wrong for the 
world; but before God, Edward, unless you come 
home, we must die, Last night I was aroused by lit- 
tle Eddie’s crying. I called and said, ‘What is the 
matter, Eddie?’ And he said, ‘O mamma, I am so 
hungry!’ And Lucy, Edward,—your darling Lucy,— 
she never complains, but she is growing thinner and 
thinner every day. And before God, Edward, unless 
you come home, we must die! Your MARY.” 
The President, Gen. Cullen A. Barre, and other 
members of the court were melted to tears, and 
asked the artillery-man what he did upon the re- 
ception of the letter. 

He replied that he had made three separate 
and ineffectual) applications for a furlough, and 
then resolved, upon whatever cost, to visit his 
home. Upon meeting his wife, she was broken- 
hearted at learning his absence without leave, 
and, “I am here, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘not 
brought back by military power, but in obedi- 
ence to the command of Mary, to abide the sen- 
tence of your court.” 

Edward Cooper was found guilty of desertion, 
as it was the plain duty of the court. Gen. Lee 
approved the finding, but pardoned the prisoner, 
and ordered him to report for duty to his battery. 


NAPOLEON’S UNAMIABLE TRAIT. 

Madame de Remusat, who was attached to 
Josephine’s court, mentions in her ‘‘Memoirs’’ 
that Napoleon always enjoyed making his subor- 
dinates uncomfortable. He held that, in small 
things as well as in large, the way to make peo- 
ple energetic was to make them uncomfortable. 
She narrates the following incidents, as illustra- 
tive of the Emperor’s way of applying his rule: 


I stated that he often dictated articles in the 


Moniteur. Bonaparte had a singular manner of 
dictating. He never wrote anything in his own 
hand, 


His writing was unformed and absolutely un- 
decipherable,—to others as well as himself. 

He was totally lacking in the patience demand- 
ed by any manual labor, no matter what it might 
be; and the extreme activity of his mind, com- 
bined with his strict punctuality, never permitted 
any of those occupations where one part of him- 
self was under the control of the other. 

Those people who wrote for him, Monsieur 
Bourrienne first, then Monsieur Maret, and his 
private secretary Menneval, had each adopted a 
style of abbreviation by which their pens went as 
fast as his thoughts. 

He dictated as he walked up and down his cab- 
inet. If he were at all animated, his language 
became very violent, and was even, at times, in- 
termingled with oaths, which, of course, were 
suppressed by the writers, and which had the ad- 
vantage of giving them a little more time. 

He never repeated what he said, even when he 
had not been heard, and, unfortunately for the 
secretary, he remembered what he had said and 
detected any omissions. 

One day he had just read a manuscript tragedy 
which had been sent to him; he was so struck by 
it that he took it into his head to make some 
changes in it. 

“Take pen and ink,’’ he said to Monsieur de 
Remusat, ‘“‘and write down what Iam going to 
say.” 

And, almost without giving my husband time 
to establish himself at his table, he began to dic- 
tate with such rapidity that Monsieur de Remu- 
sat, accustomed as he was to writing very quick- 
ly, was covered with drops of perspiration in his 








Bonaparte saw this perfectly well, and checked 
himself several times, only to say,— 

‘Come, now, try and understand me, for I 
shall not repeat a single word.” 


——_+on——_—__—__ 

A NARROW ESCAPE FROM INDIANS. 
The agent of the Nez Perces Indians, Mr. Chap- 

man, had recently a narrow escape from death. 

His presence of mind and steady nerves, how- 

ever, enabled him to illustrate Shakespeare’s 

words: 

“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 

The circumstances are told by a correspondent 

of the Denver Tribune: 


Last summer the Nez Perces were placed on a 
reservation near the Salt Fork of the Arkansas 
River, about nine miles from the Ponca Indians. 

For some weeks past these Nez Perces have 
been holding councils and expressing their dissat- 
isfaction in regard to their location, which, it 
seems, is very unhealthy. 

Their repeated declarations in council were 
that if they remained they would all die, and if 
they should cut their way out and attempt to reach 
their old hunting-grounds in Idaho, they would all 
be killed, and they might as well die fighting as 
to die of fever. 

Last Monday Mr. Chapman, the agent, was told 
to stay away from the councils, as they did not 
want him. 

But Chapman seized occasional opportunities to 
secretly listen to their talking around the council 
fire, and, by his intimate knowledge of their lan- 
guage, soon learned that their purpose was to kill 
him that night to facilitate their escape from the 
reservation. 

One Indian avowed his intention to shoot him 
with a revolver, several of which had been se- 
cretly maintained by the Indians. 

Mr. Chapman went at once to his tent, occupied 
by a squaw for a cook, poured a washpan of wa- 
ter on the ground, and with the mud smeared his 
face to disguise his color, then took the squaw’s 
blanket and put it on, at the same time drawing 
it up over his head, squaw-fashion. 

Thus attired, having divested himself ef his 
usual apparel, Mr. Chapman sallied forth and 
passed purposely close to the council-fire, still 
surrounded by Indians, and made his escape into 
the brush without attracting any attention. 

Once out of sight he made al! haste to reach 
the stock ranch of the Dean brothers on Sait Fork, 
where he arrived after some hours in an almost 
exhausted condition, scarred and bleeding and his 
shirt in tatters. 

Mr. Dean at once provided him with a pony, 
on which he made his eseape to the Ponca agency. 
Several mounted Indians arrived near Dean's 
ranch the next morning, armed with good rifles. 

They satisfied themselves with ascertaining the 

manner of Chapman's escape, aud no further 
demonstrations have been made. 
After his romantic midnight escape, Mr. Chap- 
man communicated with the authorities at Wash- 
ington, receiving his back pay, and resolved 
never more to venture his scalp and skin among 
the Nez Perces of Indian Territory. 


a. een 
A MONTENEGRIN DIRGE. 

A writer in an English periodical sketches a 

touching scene he once witnessed in Montenegro 

while painting on a hill-side. 


I remember one day, as I was sitting upon the 
hill-side sketching the torrent of boulders, a 
young girl wandered up the gorge, and, climbing 
one of the highest rocks, sat on the peak of it to 
sing the accustomed dirge in that silence and sol- 
itude. ie 

I do not recall any human incident more touch- 
ing. 

The dirge is a simple chant, hardly to be called 
a melody, but sad and plaintive; often impro- 
vised, but generally containing plvases which are 
conventional, and always turning on the praises 
of the heroism, swiftness of foot, strength, and 
other manly qualities of the dead. 

It is never sung by the wife,—who shows no 
external sign of mourning for a husband killed in 
battle,—but by the mother, sister, or female cousin 
of the dead; and though generally more of a pub- 
lic than a private demonstration, I have heard it 
when it told the real heartbreak. 

The young girl at Obod had lost a brother, and 
went by herself, in this gray wilderness of rock, 
to pour her soul out in the dirge. ; 

It is a two-foot verse, with a refrain occurring 
at intervals, and sometimes at the end of the line, 
which reminded me of the old Greek tragedy. 

I give in English, not a translation, but a free 
example of the song, merely to convey better 
than by description the character of it, metrical 
and otherwise: 

my brother! 
O my hero! 
Bravest fighter, 
Swiftest runner, 
Dread of Moslem, 
Hope of Christian, 
Death has struck you! 
O my brother! 
Gone for ever! 
Ai! ai! ai! ai! 


4@> 
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INHERITED CRIME. 

One of the saddest and most solemn associa- 
tions of wickedness is the fact that it lasts in the 
character of several generations, like disease in 
the blood: 


An instance of heredity in crime is furnished 
by Elias Phillips, of Freetown, Mass., who re- 
cently appeared as a witness in a burglary trial, 
having turned State’s evidence. He is a great- 
grandson of Malbone Briggs, a notorious crimi- 
nal, who was in State Prison with seven of his sons 
at one time. Briggs’ ancestry is traced back to a 
noted pirate in the time of Earl Bellamont, and 
his branch of the family has for over a century 
furnished noted criminals in every generation. 


44> 
or 








In SrREET-CaR.—Lady, in shabby dress, to 
animated tailor’s model, standing in front of her: 
“Will you please ring the bell, sir?” ‘Pawden, 
madam, I’m not the conductor—ah.” “Indeed! 
What are you?” He gives it up. 





Parrick.—And Biddy, darlint, they’ve been 


tellin’ me there’s too many of us in the wurruld. 
Now if you and me get the praste to make us two 





attempts to follow him. 


wan, troth, won’t there be wan the less? 
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For the Companion. 


MY TREE. 
Which is the best of all the trees? 
Answer ime, children all, if you please! 
Is it the linden, with tassels gay, 
Or the willow there where the catkins sway? 
Is it the oak, the king of the wood, 
That for a hundred years has stood? 
The graceful elm, or the stately ash, 
Or the aspen, whose leaflets shimmer and flash? 


Is it the solemn and gloomy pine, 
With its million needles so sharp and fine? 
Ah,no! The tree that I love best, 
It buds and blossoms not with the rest, 
No summer sun on its fruit has smiled, 
Sut ice and snow are around it piled; 
But still it will bloom and bear fruit for me, 
My winter bloomer! my Christinas-tree! 


Its blossoms are candles, all shining gay, 
And it bears its fruit in the queerest way! 
All tied by ribbons to everything, 

Big and little, and little and big, 

Dolls and trumpets, and balls and bats, 
Horses and monkeys, and dogs and cats, 
Drums and whistles, and guns and whips, 
Crying babies and flying ships; 

Every conceivable kind of box, 

With all conceivable kinds of locks; 
Tigers and elephants swinging in air, 
Singular fruit for a tree to bear! 

But so it blooms and bears fruit for me, 
My winter bloomer! my Christmas-tree! 


Elm and linden may both be fair, 

But they have no elephants swinging in air; 

Ash and maple may gracefully grow, 

But they have no fifes nor whistles to blow; 

The oak may be king of the forest wide, 

But he has no parcels with ribbons tied, 

No guns, no rattles, no books, no boats, 

No pigs, no lions, no cows, no goats, 

No dolls, no cradles, no skates, no tops, 

Nor oranges, candy, or lollipops. 

Nothing that’s pretty, and nothing that’s good, 

But leaves and acorns, and bark and wood. 

So the tree of all others that’s best to me 

Is my winter bloomer! my Christmas-tree! 

LAuRA E. RICHARDS. 

————_—_+or—_ 


she crept softly out into the back kitchen, where | 

,the fireplace was, and pinned her stocking on a | 
nL 
|she might possibly meet old Santa face to face, 
|as she went about in the dark. 


| and at length she fell asleep. 








For the Companion. | 
IGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


nd Marion had been put to bed at seven 

s usual, but their eyes were wide open 
a long time after that, and their mother had to 
send word three times that they were not to talk | 
any more. 

Mercy Wood, who had 
come to help do the work 
and take care of the new 
baby, who had just made 
his appearance, had told 
them stories about Christ- 
mas that they had never 
heard before, for New 
England people didn’t 
use to make much ac- 
count of Christmas. 
School kept on that day 
the same as on any other. 
Children didn’t hang up 
their stockings, as they 
do now, and the name of 
Santa Claus was scarcely 
mentioned, 

Mercy told them that 
Santa Claus comes down 
the chimneys after all are 
in bed and about 
filling the stockings of all 
good children with toys, 
bat putting only a rod in 
those of naughty ones; 
and that all the cattle 
kneel, with their heads 
toward the east, at mid- 
night on Christmas Eve. 

When they repeated it 
to their mother, she said, 
“Pooh, pooh! It’s all a 
invke-believe,” and did 
hot encourage them to 
hang up their stockings. 


goes 





; wooden latch and went in. 





| 


ail, shivering and quaking at the thought that 





Safe in bed again, her faith in his reality faded, | 


Marion seldom waked from the time her head | 


| 


excited her little brain that even sleep couldn’t 
shut it out, and an hour after Tunie fell asleep 
she was awake, thinking,— 

“I wonder if Santa Claus has come yet. 
must be much as midnight now. for.I can see the 


It 


stars. I wish I knew whether Old Mooly really 
kneels down facing the east. I’ve a good mind 
to go and see. There’s a beauty moon, and I 
aint a bit afraid.” 

She crept out and stood on the rug, with her 
bare white feet glistening in the moonshine. 
Then she opened the door into the back kitchen. 
It was all dark, except a little glow in the fire- 
place where the fire was buried in ashes. No 
Santa Claus was to be seen. 

‘He hasn’t come yet, I guess. I’m a-going out 
to peek in the barn and see Old Mooly.”’ | 
She slipped her bare feet into her shoes, put on 
a hood, and went out. It was only a few steps | 
from the back door to the barn. She lifted the 
There was Mooly ly-| 


ing down exactly as usual. 

“Perhaps it isn’t midnight yet. Then I'll wait | 
just a few minutes, for I know it will be soon. | 
Here’s the sleigh, with the buffaloes in it. Ill! 
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cuddle down in them, and I | 
shall be real warm.” 
So euddled down in the 
furry buffalo robes she wait- | 
ed, and waiting fell asleep. 
When Mercy got up in the 
morning she saw Tunie’s 





So they did not fully 


believe Mercy’s stories. Yet they liked to think | place. ‘Too bad!” said she. ‘The poor lamb | school with only one mitten, and the other hand 


and talk about it, and were a good deal excited 
that night. Marion dropped off to sleep first, and 
Tunie was very near it, when it flashed across 
her mind,— 

“What if mother should be mistaken, and 
there really is a Santa Claus, and he should come 
down and not find one single stocking hung up 
for him!” 

_ That made her wide awake again in a minute. 
She sat up straight in bed thinking. 

“‘I know it’s real silly, but it won't do the least 
harm for my stocking to hang by the fireplace, 
even if nothing gets put into it. I’m a-going to do 
it, anyhow.”’ 

So she got ont of bed and groped about on the 
floor till she fonnd a stocking, and then groped 
Again to find a pin in the waist of her dress, Then | 





stocking hanging by the fire- | 


shall have something!” 

So she ran across to the store, which, as she 
could see, was just opened, and bought two| 
sticks of candy. She hung Marion’s stocking be- | 
side Tunie’s, and put a stick in each. } 

When Tunie woke she turned to speak to Mar- 
iou, and found she was not in bed. Without 
stopping to dress, she went straight to the back 
kitchen. There was certainly something in her 
stocking, and in Marion’s, too. 

“T wonder if old Santa was really so good as to 
hang up Marion’s for her,”’ said Tunie. 

She thrust in her hand and drew out the candy. 
And then she met Mercy’s laughing eyes in the 
doorway. 

‘Did you do it, Mercy?” said she. 
Mercy nodded gleefully, 





OUTH’S 


real good, Mercy. 


| made with ears, so they would come when they 


COMPANION. 











“Oh, thank you!” said Tunie. ‘I think you're | 
Where’s Marion?” | 
“I haven’t seen her. I thought she was in | 


bed,’’ said Mercy. 


“She isn’t. I guess she’s in mother’s room.” 
“No, she isn’t. I've just come from there,” 





| said Mercy. 


They hunted up stairs and down, in the garret, 


touched the pillow till the morning light streamed | and in the shed. At last they went to the barn. | 
,in at her little window. But Christmas had so | Old Mooly was on her feet now, looking round | 
/at them, and lowing for her breakfast. But no 


Marion could they find anywhere. 

‘Where can the child be?” said Mercy. 

“I'll call her real loud,” said Tunie. ‘She | 
must be somewhere.’’ So she sent her shrill lit- | 
tle voice ringing through the barn. | 

A stirring in the sleigh among the buffalo 
robes, and a little figure, all in white, except a 
red hood, rose up in their sight. 

“Well, I declare! How came you there?” said 
Mercy, staring at the sleepy face and half-opened 
eyes. 

Marion rubbed them well open, and after a | 
minute to recollect herself, she smiled a little, 
and said,— | 

“I only came out to see whether Old Mooly 
knelt down at midnight, and it wasn’t midnight 
yet, so I got into the sleigh to wait, and I s'pose 
I got to sleep.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Mercy. 

Joy ALLISON. 





| 





——_+or— 
For the Companion. 
WHAT TED FOUND IN 
STOCKING. 
*T don’t care, I will go! 
So there, Mamma Mouse! 
The folks are all sleeping 
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CHRISTMAS NUTS. 


1. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In Cecil, not in Tim; 
In Hannah, not in Jim; 
In Roger, not in Ned; 
In William, not in Fred; 
In Silas, not in Mike; 
In Titus, not in Ike; 
In Ammi, not in Bill; 
In Aaron, not in Will; 
In Susan, not in Nan; 
In Edith, not in Fan; 
In Eva, notin Moll; 
In Jenny, not in Poll; 
Search these words until appear 
Times that come but once a year. 


F. 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 18 letters, is a beautiful 
quotation from Dickens's “Christinas Carol.” 
The 7, 6. 12, 13, 14, is to part. 
The 1, 5, 9, 11, is to unite. 
The 4, 16, 3, 15, you possess. 
The 17, 2, 8, 18, 10, no one person has two of these. 
“COUSIN FRANK.” 


8S. F. 


3. 
MIXED ACROSTIC. 





All over the house; 
“The stockings are hanging,— 
I smell the sweet bits. 
It’s enough to drive mousies 
Into wild, crazy fits!’ 
So when old Mrs. Mouse 
Went off to her bed, 
The little mouse watched, 
And popped up his head. 
Then smelling his way 
Very nicely along, 
He jumped into a stocking, 
So new and so strong. 
But a string on a bundle 
Stuck out in a loop, 
And in it he tumbled, 
The poor silly dupe! 
Oh, then what bewaj!i»~- 
Came out of that si 
Such moans and lame 
It really was shocki..,. 
“Oh dear! and oh dear! 
I wish I was home! 
If I'd minded mamma, 
And hadn’t ’a’ come!’’ 
But ’twas all of no use. 
The string was so tight 
That all he could do 
Was to wait for daylight. 
Then Ted gave a shout 
That awoke the whole house; 
For there in his stocking 
Was a little gray mouse! 
What became of him then 
The cat only can tell, 
sut one thing I'll say, 
I know very well 
That he'll never again on a Christmas Eve 


Juuip into a stocking without any leave! 


M. 8. 
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For the Companion. 
FREDDY’S MITTEN. 


It was nearly nine o’clock, quite time for Fred- 
dy to be starting for school, and yet he didn't go, 
because he could not find his mitten. 

Up stairs and down stairs he ran, pulled open 
drawers, hunted in pockets, looked in closets, 
and yet there was no mitten. 

He knew he had it on when he came in yester- 
day, and grandma, too, remembered to have seen 
it on his hand when he ran in after schvol, so it 
must be somewhere in the house, but where was 
it? 

Now some one wished once that clothes were 


were called, and I dare say Freddy wished so 
very much that day, but mittens have only 
thumbs, not ears, and thumbs are of no use to 
help, when one is hunting about to find some- 
thing. 

So the end of it was that Freddy had to go to 


was stuck into his pocket to keep it warm. In 
the course of the morning, Betty thought she 
would make some cookies for tea, so she meas- 
ured out her flour, and then took acup to get 
the sugar, and there in the sugar bucket, she saw 
when she lifted up the cover, a little red mitten! 
How could it have got there? 
jain acta 
A Christmas Wish for the Sick-Room, 
Light from the cross 
Upon thy Christmas shine! 
Kind friends, sweet peace 
And holy joy be thine! 
—_—_—_—_<+@>—————_— 
AN Ithaca little girl attempting to describe an 


elephant, spoke of it as “that thing that kicks up 
with its nose.”’ 


























Albert's parents are poor, and could afford to give 
him only one Christmas present. The things above 
shown are what he dreamt he had given him, and the 
name of the gift he really received may be found by 
selecting one letter from the name of each object, 
and placing the letters thus obtained in regular 
order, : 

4. 


COMBINATIONS, 

Find one word concealed in each of the following 
sentences, the definition of which is given in the 
same; write these words one under the other, so that 
| the third and fourth letters of each word will form a 
| double central acrostic, and will give the name ofa 
| person children are quite fond of. 
| 1, Do not harm us, Clement, with that shell-fish. 
| 2, Pascal escaped through the woods, carrying the 

balances with him. 

3, He was born at eleven o’clock, in a house hand- 
somely decorated. 

4, That last Ute Indian who went by looked very 
sagacious. 

5, Lleft Roger as Edwin rubbed out the figures. 


6. 
SYLLABLE ADDITIONS. 

Add the following syllables together, and find the 
name of one who should always be remembered at 
*“*Xmas-tide.”’ 

Three-sevenths of a lawn. 

Four-fifths of a noted tower. 

The centre of an attic. 

The head of a kind of church. 

The middle of some liquids. 

Three-fourths of a man’s name. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Like a cube. 2, Shrill. 


“~» 





3, To bury. 4, A Bible name, 
5, To adorn. 6, To fasten. 

7, A Bible name. 8, A girl’s name. 
9, Situations. 10, A boy’s name, 
11, An animal of India. 12, A donor. 

13, A territory. 14, A romance. 


15, Pointed sticks. 
Initials: Something pleasant to hear, 
Finals: Something sweet to listen to. 
Initials and finals connected: A pleasant sound on 
Xmas Eve. 
The words are all of equal length. 
GILBERT FORREST. 





Conundrum. 
What is that which never asks any questions, but 
requires many answers?—The street door. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Calhoun. Hamilton. Scott. Fremont. Seward, 
Stanton. Grant. F. Pierce. H. Hamlin. Hayes. Po- 
tomac.—“If any one attempts to haul down the 
American flag, slroot him on tue spot.” 

2. Nowhere. Owhere. Where. Here. ’Ere. 

3. Chill, chock, chide, chat, chose, chaff, chub, 
chalk, chouse, chair. 


4. Seine. Mobile. Holyrood. Tear. Gill. Dove. 
August. Islam. Nice. Recollect. 
5. Because it would make him smart. 
. >= 100 
i. = @© 
= 1 
CLIMAX. { 41000 
A= 1 
X= 10 
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The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 


Tne COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 


order is received by the Publishers for its discontinue | 


ance, and all payiment of 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks o1 
WHEN NEITHE!: OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postimasters 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


arrearages is made, as re- 


’ 





TELEGRAPHIC DISEASE. 
Shoemuakers who work in narrow and over-heated 
rooms and in bent and constrained positions are sub- 
ject to consumption; the student, 
brain-work and too little 
the farmer's wife, 
to her family carea, 


having too much 
out-door exercise, tends to 
with farm cares added 
tends—more than any other class 
to insanity; 


dyspepsia; 
of persons the clergyman even has given 
his ministerial name to a throat-ail, a disease that is 
caused by bad elocution, undue exposure after speak- 
ing, and especially to spiritual 
sonal anxieties. 

These among the old-fashioned diseases. 
employments bring new 


» parochial and per- 
are New 
among these 
Of course, 


ailments, and 
is “the telegraphic disease.” 
of 
employment. 
on a vigorous constitution, will 


it is only a 
that show the morbid 

High 
, With a modicum o1 
care, stand a very great amount of impraudence and 
exposure, 


small percentage persons 


tendency of any health, based 


The telegraphic disease comes mainly to females 
of a nervous organization- 
apt in telegraphy. 
unvarying 
matic 
the brain, aifeets 1 injuriously, and causes palpita- 
tions, vertigo, wakefulness, weakness of sight, and, 


the very class that is most 
The cause of the disease is close, 
attention. for auto- 
work. This acts steadily on a single part of 


There is no room 


later, depression, loss of memory, etc. 

There are two courses open to persons employed in 
telegraphy who find themselves thus affected. The 
first is to abandon the business. No present advan- 
tage can compensate for nervous disease. 
is to use their 


The second 
leisure hours so as to give complete 
rest to the exhausted portion of the brain. Company, 
amusement and entertaining books are specially help- 
ful in this disease. The patient should also retire 
early, 30 as, if possible, an 
sleep 

As aid against wakefulness, divert the blood 
from the head to the feet, by heating the feet in hot 
water just before retiring. 


to secure abundance of 


an 


Good, nourishing, easily 
digested food is also necessary, with oatmeal and un- 
bolted wheat-meal as part of the daily diet. Strong 


tea or coffee should not be used. 


+> 
AN UNPLEASANT ENCOUNTER. 
Of all perilous places for night-travelling, we should 
think 


choose. 


a Florida pond or 
And yet the it 
The Times, of that State, re- 
ports a specimen adventure of such night-wading, in 
which a man, a mule and an 
mixed up. 


river would be the last to 
old inhabitants seem to take 


coolly enough, Jasper 


alligator got badly 


“One night last August, about eleven o’clock,”’ says 
Mr. John Ellis, *‘as I was riding a mule from White 
Springs to Jasper and when passing through a pond 
where the water is about two feet deep, | encoun- 
tered a huge alligator. 

“Of course 1 could not see him, 
appear to see him until getting close upon him, when 
he raised himee ‘lf, and with one sweep of his tail, the 
mule was thrown on his broadside. 

“Fortunately for me, | fell on the off side from the 
"gator, « comple tely enveloped in mud and water, Be 
fore the i pof ie hon 

er him, striking the water near 
me, throwing up high in the air at least a barrel of 
water. 

“Before he made the third strike, the mule recov- 
ered, and by his surging and jumping, having hold of 
the bridle, fortunately for me again, my foot being 
in the stirrup, | was jerked beyond the reach of that 
terrible tail, which was once more aimed at us. 

“The animal must have been not less than eight 
feet long and large in proportion. In the melee I 
lost my overcoat and umbrella, and having no weap- 
ons, politely informed Mr. ‘Gator that I would not 
conte nd for the articles, and left them in his posses- 
sion. 


nor did the mule 


inule ise, nnOtNEr sWee 


+ 
HOW TO MAKE SOLID BOYS, 

Hon. Stillman B. Allen, who last year offered a 
prize to the boys of York County, Me., for the best 
success in farming (and secured over one hundred 
and seventy competitors), in his address before the 
Agricultural Society of that county said to the lads, 
with much other good advice: 

Read good books, such as will improve mind and 
heart, and if you turn at times to lighter reading for 
rest and amusement, 
that class. Never let a book be found in your 
and sisters open and examine. 

Read the newspapers. Every boy of fifteen ought 
to subscribe for some good paper himself, and read 
it carefully and preserve it in tiles, marking those ar- 
ticles which interest him most, so he can readily re- 
fer to them afterwards. 


Drafts, | 


are re- | 


be sure you have the best of | 
room | 
or desk which you would hesitate to let your mothers 


If a mechanic, take some paper which explains in- 
ventions and the working of machinery; if a farmer, 
take some good agricultural paper. The amount of 
useful information to be obtained from any good pa- 
per will surprise you. 


+> 
| A DREAMING BEGGAR. 
Beggars are ingenious, and often gain alins by-the 
| wit which makes their 1 juests almost irresistible. 
| The following story from the Ledger, is an illustra- 
| tion of a beggar’s art in putting things: 


Aunt Betty Grampus—an old wanderer, had lived 
by begging ever since the next oldest inhabitant 
could remember. Her methods were her own. With 
Mr. and Mrs. Ayling she generally made known the 
precise gifts required at their hands, which she did 
by dreaming. 

She dreamed of the things they should give her, 
and for a long time they could not find it in their 
hearts to refuse her; but, finally, they resolved to 
put a stop to it. 

When, upon a certain occasion, the old beldam had 
dreamed that they had given her money, they gave it 
to her—a modest sum, however—and told her that it 
would be of no use for her to dream any more, for 
they should not listen to her, nor answer her. 

Nevertheless, and notwithst: anding, within a month 
Aunt Betty made her appearance again, shaking with 

“T can’t _ 


palsy, and growing we aker. 

“Heaven bless you!’ she mumbled, 1 
dreamin’ when the dreams come o’ thei *irselves, wai 
dreamed last night, while I slept on the hay = a 
barn, ’at your worship give me a great piece o’ 
baccy, and her leddyship give me a nice package o’ 
tea an’ sugar.’ 

“Bat, Aunt Betty,” said Mr. Ayling, ‘do you know 
that dreams always go by the rule of contraries. 


you dream.’ 

“Ah! is that so, sir?” 

“It is, truly.’’ 

“Well—it can’t make much difference, only it don’t 
seem quite so proper; but we won’t break the rule. 
Yer worship ’ll have to give me the tea and sugar, 
and her leddyship ’1l give me the baccy!’ 

She got them. 

> 


LAUGHED TOO LATE. 
A writer in the /ndependent illustrates the slow 
sensibility of an Englishman to a joke. The anec- 
| dote is one told of Artemus Ward’s visit to England: 





He had been dined at the Savage Club, and in re- 
turn, invited some of the members to dine with him. 
Now the great humorist was a poor and a very demo- 
cratic man, and so chose a rather plain inn for his 
dinner. The butter brought on the table was not 

| nice. It was, to say the least, suggestive. 

“Waiter,” said Artemus Ward, “haven't you got 
some bald-headed butter? Take away this butter, 
and bring some bald-headed butter. 

Nobody smiled, no one thought of laughing. The 
Englishmen went back to their club-room after leav- 
ing their host, and began to discuss the great Ameri- 
can humorist. Suddenly one of their number sprang 
to his feet and began to laugh. 

“Oh, now, I say, did you ’ear him talk 
"eaded butter? Why, he wanted butter without ’air 
in it, you know.”’ Rathersloware those honest Eng- 
lish people to see American jokes; and this is said to 
be the first laugh that Artemus provoked in England. 


about bald- 


+> 


A SCOTCHMAN’S ANSWER. 


Mr. 
as he gave outan anthem. To appreciate the story, 
it must be remembered that Scotch Presbyterians, 
with few exceptions, sing only the Psalms of David: 


A high churchman and a Scotch Presbyterian min- 
ister had been at the same church. The former asked 
the latter if he did not like the “Introits.”’ 

He replied, “1 don’t know what an introit is.’’ 

Said the churchman, “But did you not enjoy the 
anthem? 

He replied, “No, I did not enjoy it at all.” 

“TI am very sorry,” said the churchman, “because it 

was used in the early church; in fact, it was origi- 
nally sung by David.” 

“Ah!” said the Scotchman, “then that explains the 
Scripture. I can understand now, if David sung it 
at that time, why Saul threw his javelin at him.” 

This was followed by a loud peal of laughter, when 
Mr. Spurgeon said, “Now, let us sing the anthem.” 
+ 

ORIENTAL EXTRAVAGANCE, 

Among the items which show the character of the 
brutal, drunken King of Burmah, is this: 

The cradle which the King of Burmah has had 
manufactured for his child is so magnificent as to 
cost the state two lacs of rupees (about $50,000.) It 
waa first framed with mango wood and then incased 
with sheet gold inside and out. Over this is orna- 
mental gold work, set with diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds and other precious stones. The 
cradle is swung from arod by cords made of gold 
wire; and the bed or cushion is of embroidered green 
velvet. The baby’s wardrobe cost five thousand 
rupees, 





> 
TOO MUCH GOOSE. 

Eva McAllister, only 
eagle at Grafton, Me., the other day: 

Hearing a disturbance among the geese near the 
house, she went to ascertain the trouble, when she 
discovered that an eagle had one of the number and 
was trying to rise with it; but the goose was an old 
one and proved too heavy, whereupon the little girl 
seized a club, and rushing upon the eagle, succeeded, 
after a desperate battle, in killing him. The eagle 
measured six feet two inches from tip totip of wings, 
two feet six inches from bill to end of tail, and 
weighed over seven pounds. 

+> 
A WOMAN’S WORK. 

The following paragraph may suggest a way of es- 

cape to those environed by hard circumstances: 


eleven years old, killed an 


People in Lawrence, Kas., say that the best farmer 
of that vicinity isa woman. She was left a widow 
ten years ago, with a bit of land and fourteen chil- 
dren. She now owns three large farms, two of which 
she has given her boys. Mrs. Mary McCutchen runs 


much hired help. This is a good example of what has 
been done in the midst of what are called hard times 
in Kansas by a woman left with a family of children 
and no resources. 


+> 

DAUGHTER (reading letter), “But, pa dear, in this 
last word you put a letter too much.” Pa (self-made, 
and not a bit of pride about him), “’Ave I, dear? 
Never mind, I dessy I’ve left one out in some other 
word—so that'll square it!’—Funny Folks. 








“SomME more cheese, please,” said a small boy of 
| eight to his papa at dinner. ‘No, my child,” was 
the reply of the — parent; “you have already 
had enough. When I was a child I had to eat my 
bread and smell my cheese.”” “Well,’’ said sonny, 
“please give me a piece to smell.” 


DURING an election in a certain locality a tem- 
panes candidate called upon a rumseller, and so- 
icited his vote. “IT would rather vote for the Evil 
One himself than for you,” was the savage response, 
“Yes, I know,” said the candidate, “but in case your 
friend should not be nominated, might I then count 
on your assistance?” 


_ THE _YOUTH'’S— ‘H'S COMPANION. | 


t 


DEC. 25, 1879, | 





In 1850 the “Bronchial Troches” were introduced, | 


Coughs, Asthma and Bronchitis has been unparalleled. 
No household should be without “Brown’s paragon 
Troches,” as by their early use most troubles of the throat | 
induced by cold can be overcome. { Communicated. 
Asa light, mild. beverage, 
agreeable to the most delicate digestive organs, the Cocoa 
preparations of Walter Baker & Co. are recommended to 
invalids and convalescents, as well as to those in full 
health. ( Communicated. 


ence eee 


—imore than people who are not patrons imagine,” 
father to Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


Catalogue. (Communicated. 


3ark impressions, advertised last week, are truly wonder- 
ful, and should be seen by all. ( Communicated. 
will do wonders. 


Prove it by trial. ( Communicated. 





Your Linen with Clark ’s Indelible Pen- | 
cils. Sold at all stationers. 








Spurgeon recently told the following anecdote | 


her farm with the aid of her children and without | 
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They must be translated just the opposite from what | 
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Skeins German Ww orsted, assorted colors, 25 cents, 


© 
20) Sample Skein, 3c. F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


PARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Imita- 
tion Stained Glass. L. Lum Situ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
31 FOREIGN STAMPS, no twoalike, 
with price lists for 3 l-cent stamps. 
GEM St Amp Co., Underhill Centre, Vt. 





for the Handsomest and ans 
est Bibles ever furnished agents, 
Extra Terms and Large Cash Premiums. FORSHEE & 
McMAKILN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





Better than a horse, becanse you can | 


ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 


and from that time up to the present their success in Colds, | 


“In aquiet way you are doing a grand work for girls | 
writes a | 
Send for | 


The Specimens of Slate, with Flower, Fern, Leaf or | 


—_— a | 
For General Debility and Prostration Hop Bitters 
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eee 
| . Any Sunday-school can now afford to supply its 
teachers with The Sunday School Times. a sixteen-nage 
weekly paper. Here are the new rates. From 1 to 4 
copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to9 copies, to one address, 
$1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies, to one address, $1.2; 33 
each. Twenty copies or more to one address, 100 
each. Nocharge for postage. Proportionate rates for 
less than a year. Twenty teachers can be s yy for 
three months for a bes the papers for a club 
must be sent ina Ay + to one address, the publisher 
requires that lub subscription be accompanied 
with a list of the names and addresses of the persons 
who are to use the paper. The Sunday School Times 
will be sent on trial to a new ——— every week for 
three months for 25cents. Specim nd also 
| for a free specimen of The Scholars’ Quarterly, a 
46 page scholars’ lesson help, containin colored 
map, etc. The Quarterly will be im <p RD for 1880, 
an its price re educed. Address, JOHN D ATTLES 
Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Phitmietphie Pa. 





Waterproof Cloaks. 

The Best and Cheapest 

Cloak ever worn by a lady, 
I will send by registered 

mail, postage paid, a best 
quality Gossamer Rubber 
Cloak, of any length de. 
sired, upon receipt of $3, 
rates to agents or 


to At lams or 

press Co’s. 

W.&. Rogers Rubber Co, 
99 Court St., Boston, Mass, 


Amer- 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts.—There is no sub- 
-ject Which should more engross attention than the pu- 
the preparations which are used in flavoring the 
| Vari compounds prepared for the human stomach. 
| BurNet?’s Extracts are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and are highly concentrated. The “Fifth Avenue,” 
“Continental,” “Grand Pacific,” and other leading Hotels, 
use and endorse BURNETT’s EXTRACTS. 
| Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses and 
properties of our preparations. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 





85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hours Musical Instruction 
New England C ngeerveter Music 


se Boston. E, Tourjée, Di irector. $15. 


NO BOY OR CIRL 


can do without a Microscope, It isa never-ending source 
of amusementand instruction. Illustrated catalogue mailed 
to any address. R. & J. BECK, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


AGENTS WANTE! . 


price, 
LEY, 


To sell the best and fastest sell- 
ing Books and Bibles. Low 
excellent terms, exclusive territory. 
GARRETSON & CO,, 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 PAGE Autograph Album for l5e. Mlusteated | 
vith 24 Pen serolls, Birds, Mottoes, Ferns, &c. fo 
60 cts. 47 Quotations given free with each. 48-Page dicanhe | 
Album, illustrated, for 10c. 87 Embroidery ross- 
Stitch Patterns for 25e. Choice a 50 Skeins Em- 
broidery Silk for $1 rted colors. keins for 450c. 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. — 


= XTONETTE PRESS, 

elf- inking, only $8. 
cou MBIAN PR Es, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to Will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for cmpeiog=s. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 

Soston, Mass. Established 1847. 


“100 "FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES — 


For 25 cents—Flowers, Birds, &e. 25 Superb, 25 cents. 
6 Sheets Fine, 25 ce =o c atalo gue for stamp. 300 Selected | 
Transfer P 25 cent 

ALLACE at iE L PS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, Ml. 


- PENMANSHIP. PENMANSHIP. 


nd 50 cents, and lc postage staumns, and receive by re- 





| eum mail 40 written copies, a specimen of flourishing, and | 


your name elegantly written on one dozer cards. 
stamp for specimen. 
man, 1, Stroudsburg, Pa., Monroe Co, 


NEW AND BEST BOOK ON. BUILDING, 


Ferrtateeanes Ss capa ey Pog - n 

‘ull information on Buildin; rice, $1, post paid. dae wb ey 
Patiiser & Co., Architec e Price lyPet Pld sale by Booksellers. 
op TAMPS.— 1 all ditere nt, many roe 25cts.; 400 well- 
» assorted, ~S ts.; 4 Brazil, 6cts.; 4 Chili, 10c ots. osta 
Rica, 9¢ pt, 5 cts. ws indie, 7 ote. "4 Peru, ‘ens 
50 varieties U re ums, gilt flexible cover, 46 
cts.; board cover y chan 8 ON APProvi ul to responsi- 
ble parties who hey referen New cine aa for 3-cent 
stamp. EDW ARDS, PEEK & CO., 

Box e4, CuIcaco. 


\ 


kinds and prices 


LIC EXHI- 


Send 3c | 











STEREOPTICONS of all 
Views illustrating every subject for PUB 
BITIONS, &c. A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also. Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 


logue fr ee. M, Allister, M’ f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St) N.Y. 


FANCY W OoD, 
For Seroll Sawing at the lowest market "rate, sent by ex- 
press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price. Walnut, 3g,6c; 3-16. 7c; 34. 8c per rym Holly, 
Be, 9c, 10e per foot. MILLE RS FALLS ” 
74 Chambers Street, New ¥ ork. 


RESEAT YOUR. CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish, various colors, may be 
fastened to any chair with car- 
se tacks or brass-head_ nails. 
rice up to 16 in., 30c; 17 or 18 
in., 42c. Sent, cut to pattern, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 
(in stamps or currency) and 
paper pattern of size. Strong 
and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co., 
24 Washington St., Boston. 


‘SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 
for price-list GEO. M. WAY & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 








Address BRAD- | 


GRAVES’ PERFECT BED, 4, 4. 
RAVES, PATENT Ber BED. Myf 
ED. on Ve 





ES & SON; 
R. 139 DLNCESTOWET. 


CEMENT PAINT ROOF. 


| What is it? It isa Discovery that enablesa boy 12 
years old to protect surfaces from water as perfectly asa 
coach roof, and as neatly, 

; Will it wear? Skilled mechanics who study the phil- 
—_ of it say," It is the best possible roof for endurance.” 

| stop my Leaky Roof with it? It hi: 
éone "this when all other methods failed. It will adhe 
firmly to wood, stone or metal, and is not affected by h 
orcold. It is simply an improved method of applyin 
roof used for over a hundred years. Follow the simple 
rections, and success ts guaranteed inevery cause, 

25-lb. box $5; 50-]b. $9 50; 100-1b. $18. 

This roof pos double merit; it is cheaper and in- 
trinsically better than any other roof. 

ents Wanted Everywhere. Address, with ref- 

erence, B. D. WASHBURN MANUF’G CO.,, Mz muses 

irers of Noiseless Wrought Metal Window P ulleys, Noise- 
less sr gh ‘Trimmings and Improved Builders’ Hardware, 
151 and 153 Cong Street, Duston, Mass. 

_ (Established 1851. ) 


No Better Present for nn 


| -EwvaLip RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS 





Address MILTON HELLER, | | 


BEST 
MADE. 


Send for — 
= Circular to Cy 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW MAVEN, CT. 


OUR $16 AMERICAN WATCH. 


Over 172,000 now in _ Send for Illustrated Pam- 
phiet for “partienl: ws. INDEPENDENT WATCH CO., 
FREDONIA, NEW YORK. We pa y all expressage, 
allow examinations. 


Agent 





and 


w AN 3 E D tosell Dr. Cnase’ s 5 21 ‘00 Recipe b ook. 
New Price List. Double your money. Address 
Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Our latest improved sawing machine cuts | 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. Gites, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, I, | 
CAUTION.—We are sto ping: ys infringements | 
on our Patents, and have sued W. 3ostwick ane | 
mers’ Manuf: ring Co. for ah Bs machines lik 1 


We have also sued W. H. Clark, of Star City, Ind., 
using and selling s: id mi machines. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


WALTER BAKER & 60.'S 
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HOCOLATES 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Haviag stood 
are noted 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


the test for nearly a century, they 
for their Purity, Nutritive and 
Delicious Qualities. 


Sold by all Leading Druggists. 








